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FOREWORD 


R.E public junior high schools making adequate pro- 


vision for the superior pupil? What are some of the 
practiceis u6ed in junior high schools to provide for the tnlu- 
oational needs of talented youth? What administrative pro- 
cedures are used to identify these children? What enrich- 
ment techniques have mathematics teachers of heterogeneous 
classes found especially useful in teaching th^ superior pupil? 

To secure information bearing on these and similar ques- 
tions, the authors selected junior liigh schools in various 
geographic regions of the United States and then visited 
them personally. This publication is based bn the authors’ 
survey. . 

It should not be mferred from this study that the edu- 
cational needs of the average and the slow pupil are being 
met adequately nor that the procedures d^cribed are 
applicable only to the superior pupil. Perhaps many of the 
provisions for the latter adll surest appropriate techniques 
to be used for the former. In any case it is hoped that this 
publication will be helpful to teachers who are aware of the 
many ways in which their pupils differ, 

Watnb O. Rbbd J. Dan Hull 

AgsiitarU Commissioner Director 

Division oj State and Instruction, Organization, 

Local Sthool Systems and Services Branch 
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THE SUPERIOR PUPIL IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


Need for Developing the Superior Pu^l 

No doubt the Nation's specialized nianpdwer is resjxuisiblo for 
the fa<’t that, with only 6 percent of Uie world's land and 7 ptynenl 
of its iHipulation, the United States priHlucea 40 percent of all ehxtric 
[»owec, has 50 percent of the world's telephom^s, and drives 76 percent 
of its automobiles.' 

, In 1850 machines supplicxi only a little more than 5 percent. of 
America's industrial power while today they supply alnnit 85 pen'ent 
The dfiNS of animal and human inust'le power are fast disappearing. To 
this change one of the greatMtpontributors has been the engineer. The 
number of engineers has increased fourfold since 1900. Similar 
increases have been made in other scientific profi'issionR It is esti- 
inati'd that today we have a million and a half “brain, workers" ’ 
such as engineers, si'ientists,' doctors, teacherp, law'yers, architects, 
('(litory, and social siuentists. 

(’an the I niteil States continue this rapid increase of its supply of 
specialized personnel? To obtain a partial answiy to this question, 
one has only’ to look at the sliortages now evident in professional man- 
power. The more recently publicized shortage has been in engineer- 
ing., The number of engineering graduates in tlie United States up 
to 1960 w’ill be about 177,000 compared to an estimated need of about 
240,000. Shortages of at least 50,000 registered nurses, 35,000 
medical doctors, and 293,000 qualified teachers are also forecast foT1960.* 
( If one looks at our Nat ion's elementary and secondary schools .to 
study the potential supply of professional personnel, one finds 35 
million children. If the future is to be judged by the past, about 
50 percent of those now in the fifth grade will complete high school 
and of those high-school graduates with requisite mental ability, 
only about one-half wilf^ on to college.* Many of the students who 

go to college will not have had high school courses to qualify them for 
■ " # 

‘ CmUnnkal !8S§-IM, (Laqi R. adltor), ChkAfO, Moseom of Bdonoe iod Industry* 

1M3. " ^ 
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2 THE SUPERIOR PUPIL IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 

scientific study even if they desire to pursue it. For several years 
the percentage of pupils enroUed in algebra and geometry- in the 
• Nation 8 secondary schools has decreased. Moreover, it is estimated 
that between 1934 and 1963 the actual number of pupils in geometry— 
a mathematics course usuaDy required for coUege entranc^ecreMed 
dighUy. A recent study showed that only about one pupU out of 
ten t^es solid geometry and trigonometry, the courses normaUy 
required of pupils who e.xpect to enter scientific fields.* 

The demand for professional personnel has increased twice as 
rapidly as the mcxease m population since 1 900. The rate of increase 
m demand is actually 6 times for engineers and 10 times for scientists 
The number of high-school and coUege students enroUed in ocientific 
cou^ mdicates that we cannot maintain this rapid increase in the 
production of scientific manpower. Further data to substantiate this 
conclusion have been compiled by Dael Wolfle in the Report of the 
Commission on Human Resources.* 

This ouUook for a shortage of specialized personnel presents a 
special ciiaUenge to develop to a maximum the superior pupil. 

Superior PupU Defined 

“What do ^u mean by the term ‘superior child’?” If this question 
were asked of persons who are interested in the welfare of children 
he ProUbly would be a description of an inteUectuaUy 

talent^ child. Only occasionaUy would one find a person describing 
a child gifted m music, art, or salesmanship. For example, in the 
Lo^ Beach pubhc schools the superior pupU is not selected because 
of ^ supenonty m musical, artbtic, or mechanical ability nor because 
of his leadership m his age group. He is selected because of hie intel- 
lectual superiority as measured by tests of general intelligence and/or 

reading comprehension. This procedure or a aimUar one is also used 
by many other schools. 

'^e superiority of a pupU may be due solely to some special in- 
hent^ single abUity or it may be due to a pattern of tendencies plus 
nch educational nurture. In any case the junior high school teacher 
has nei^^ time nor fwilities to study single primaiy abilities even if 
they ^t. '^e t^er can at most only locate those pupils with a 
im^tial m bro^ areas of learning such as mathematics, ‘ social 
studies, or natural science and motivate the children to study further 
in these areas. 

^ TVtwi. The Report of the ConunMoi « Hum«i " ^ 
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The lupenor pupils to whom we r^fer in this discuwion are the rapid 
learners in academic subjects. They are the pupils in Uie uppo* 20 
percent in general intelligence whose abilities lend tbemselyee readily 
to intellectual pursuits. 

Source of Data for the Study 

The primaiy source of data for thin study was visits to classrooms 
in junior high schools from Maine to California. Dr. McWilliams, 
one of>the authors, spent the academic year 1953-54 visiting more 
thaii^SO junior high schools. These visits were made possible by a 
grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Eldueation. He studied 
th^ methods that the schools were using to identify the superior pupil 
and the provisions they were using to develop the pupil's mathematical 
ability. 

The schools in this study are not a sample of American junior high 
schools selected at random. Rather they were selected because of 
their educational provisions for the superior pupil. This does not 
imply that all schools with promising practices for the development 
of superior junior high school pupils were visited. In fact, neither 
time nor money permitted visits to all these schools. 

Before deciding what schools to visit, the authors secured names 
from several sources. Two questionnaires prepared by the Office of 
Education and requesting data about the school's program for the 
supoior pupil, were sent to 1,200 schools. Although the data were 
used in other studies,^ they furnished the names of many schools with 
promising practices for the education of the superior pupU. A study ' 
of currently used ciuriculum guides in mathematics in the junior high 
schools in the United States revealed that many schools are making 
special provisions for the superior pupil. Correspondence with math- 
ematics consultants in State departments of education and mathe- 
matics counselors in teacher-education institutions alsO provided a 
valuable source of names of schools that are developing the pupil who 
has a high potential in maUiematics. 

Fh>m the various sources described above, the authors compiled a 
master list of schools, 140 of which they were able to visit. 

PurpOM of the Report 

This report presents ways to identify the superior pupil and methods 
to provide for hh needs. It gives the names of many scho^ as 
examples of institutions nsing the procedure deaoibed. The reader 

> Itoova. msh S.. I* MSc Hlfk aSi t S . W whfcutoa: U. a Q g fWTwi i t Prinunc 

Oa«,tMa (OflWWBtealM. Bali«ttal9aaNo.a) SMMdMTSiaocliSteUoo. TVmMwSWMmW 
mm I wr wrf SiWStaHwl i . WmUb^m: U. 8. 0«f«iBMM PiMlai tIM. (OOMorBdMa. 
tka. BiSaUB HH N«. A) 
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4 the superior pupil in junior high school mathematics 

should not conclude, hoyvever, that any procedure is used only by the 
schools named nor that these schools are the most outstanding schools 
using any particular method. In most cases the fact that the authors 
recently visited the schools is the reason why a particular institution is 
cited as an example. The authors do not assume that any of these 
schools will bo u^ as models nor that the entire procedures of a school 
will be adopted in a new situation. However, some elements of pro- 
grams described may be helpful to local schools planning similar pro- 
grams. No standard formula can.be applied in all schools; hence, 
the procedures described should only suggest ideas for further study 
by local school staffs. The authors have in fact written their bilh-^ 
letin for this purpose. 

Classroom Provisions in Mathematics for the 

Superior Pupil 

One of the first tasks of the junior high-school teacher and adminis- 
trator is, of course, to identify the superior pupil. Nevertheless, we 
sbaU wait to discuss this topic in a later section of this publication and 
proce^ at once to consider some of the classroom provisions for the 
superior pupil that we observed in many classrooms throughout the 
United Stat^. Educators may disagree on ways of identifying the 
superior pupil and the type of organization best suited to fill his needs, 
but they do agree that an essential factor in the 4)rogram for the 
sjperior pupil is classroom enrichment to provide an opportunity for 
giftedness to develop. 

Enrichment 

The term enrichment usually implies supplementary educational 
experiences to develop the child to a maximum. Sometimes the 
enrichment is vertical: for example, a superior pupil is taught topics 
in mathematics that he would normally study 1 or 2 years later. At 
other times the enrichment is horizontal: for example, a superior pupil 
IS taught applications of mathematics that he might not normally 
study at all. In any case, the enrichment varies from school to school 
Md from teacher to teacher. Perhaps this is necessary since pupils 
diffw so markedly in background and mathematical potential. 
Individual pupil differences are not entirely eliminated in any of Jie 
pupil groupings observed. ^ 

In classrooms containing only the upper 6 or 10 of the 

student l^y, teachers occasiondly said, “If I diifp’t have John or 
Mary, this woidd be a good class. He or she is a little slow." The 
same relative individual differences also appeared among the slow 
groups. Teachers of groups of pupils with 1. Q.’s of 70 and below 
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remarked, “The class is rather slow, but John or Mary isn't too bad." 
No matter how thin the homogeneous groups are sliced, there is still 
a topfind bottom. No group of junior high-school pupils is so homo- 
geneous that individual differences do not exist. Therefore, the ideal 
enrichment for the most homogeneous group will vary not only from 
class to class but from pupil to pupil. 

Any observer who goes from school to school soon learns that the 
answer to the question as to whether or not enrichment is taking place 
lies within the individual classroom. School organization, g^rouping, 
in-service aids to teachers, guidance, or even the school philosophy 
does not insure enrichment nor compleWlfstifle it. If the teacher of 
the superior has the ability to help children create a good learning 
environment,vwithin that clararoom there will be a high potential for 
enric^ent.* However, *for all classroom procedures to bo most 
effective teachers need full administrative support. 

AddtiioTuil cx€rdsM and mppltfn^ntQl probl€fnt . — Although enrich- 
ment may lend itself more readily to some areas of learning than to 
mathematics, it is not ignored in mathematics instruction. One of 
the most common procedures is to assign additional exercises and sup- 
piemen^ problems to the superior pupil. Mathematics teachers at 
the junior high school in San Diego and Lafayette Junior High School 
in Los Angeles appeared to be successful in providing additional prob- 
lems for the rapid learner. In San Diego extra worksheets were pro- 
vided with supplemental problems. 

The authors of textbooks have made this procedure convenient for 
the teacher by including many exercises and problems that are starred 
or in some other way identified as difficult material. In many cases 
the problems are thought-provoking and increase the depth of under- 
standing. At times the problem may encourage the pupil to study 
more advanced material. In a few cases the additional exercises 
probably involve repetitions of skills already acquired by the superior 
pupil. A selected group of mathematics teachers who were reported 
to be successful with superior pupils indicated that extra drill problems 
were used frequently in providing for this type of pupil. However, it 
is doubtful thaV superior pupils need additional drill on routine wkilla 
or that drill enriches their programs. 

Some schools have prepared special resource units that emphasize 
mathematical concepts rather than additional drill on the manipula- 
tive operations. For example, the teachers of Oregon public schools 
have resource units on such topics as Mgaturtment and the Oirde 

» awWM OeM Mrnln m mti m t $t n k» 9 . WiAtaiteii, D. 0„* SaotaUan fcr SaparWaa and 
rtel«aOOTrtoiaa«t,NatMXaHMMAjMSU*Hi.ltM. Bniad«a. Snrto. TmlitaKtte UidiTklaa 
A ilnim i nl , M i iwS w m Imt mU p, U: W-M, Dwertwr ISB. 

* TmMH iiaptt Staf Um*tn ta fla* SSwIi. WMhk«(ga 
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which they have found to be valuable supplementary material. 
Those who prepare such resource units point out that new concepts I 
enrich the superior pupil’s experience more than “extra” problems in 
the textbook even though the problems involve unusu^ oomputatiou 
and reasoning. Those who use the textbook “extra” problems are 
quick to point out, first, that in many cases the resource units only 
introduce material which the pupil will normally encounter later in 
school and second, that, it is better to stress horizontal enrichment 
rather than vertical. 


Oral and written reports on mathematical concepts or about men 
of mathematics give an opportunity for the superior child to develop 
individual interests and express his ideas and findings. Introducing 
such reports into a class for purposes of discussion and criticism 
be most helpful to the teen-ager. Many teachers attempt to bmaden 
the pupil’s background by giving him a list of topics from which he 
can make a selection. The pupil explores the topic by reading a 
book or magazine and then writes a report or gives it orally. 

Iiid%vidwil and small group projects . — In providing for the superior 
pupil in mathematics many teachers have, found individual and wTimll 
group projects exceedin^y valuable. Even though the entire class 
does not participate, the project should be related to the uni t on 
which the class is woiidng. For example, an algebra c-lsas may be 

studying eys^Bins of equations of the type, One of the 

^ V 

superior pupils may, during a pupil-teacher planning conference, 
decide to make a chart on mechanical devices for solving such equa- 
tions. His experience in dojng this will extend his ^owledge of 
algebra. Also his explanation of his chart or device may motiTate 
and encourage other students. Since his project is directly rdated to 
the work of the claSs, he does not isolate himsblf from his peers. 
The other pupils see his project not as “busy” work, but as a direct 
contribution to the clmw goal. 


The differences in interests and background among superior pupils 
require that the teacher be familiar with many possible areas of ex- 
ploration. Fortunatdy the literature in mathematics a nd science 
education is rich with project sug^tions. A visit to a few class- 
TWtns will reveal the many and varied projects that classroom teach- 
eis are using. Something of this great variety can be gleaned from 
the projects described in tile following paragraphs. 

The ^hth grade arithmetic class at the Wabut Hills Hi^ School 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, set up a weather bureau and operated it. The 
function conc^t took on new meaning throt^ weather data graphs. 
Also at this school,, superior pupils made modds for use in the math^ 
matics dassee. At the Bronxville Public School in Bronzville, N. T., ' 
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the Mvetb grade science pupils luul a zoo containing a lai^e collection 
of birds^ fish, reptiles, insects, ^d mammals. Part of their regular 
class work also included experiments with rats and mazes. 

In San -Diego the ninth grade pupils selected a radio project. 
Similar projects were used in Santa Barbara to enrich the btftruction 
of the superior pupil. A science museum of pupil-made models is 
managed bj pupils of the Halsey Junior School (No. 157), Forest 
Hills, N. Y. Pupils here also^coUected, ttiounted, and cataloged a 
collection of pictures pertinent to the science course. 

In other schools one will find the superior pupil constructing model 
laboratory apparatus and teaching aids such as a probability board. 
He may collect statistical data about the school or community and 
interpret it in mathematical terms to the class. He may determine 
through extensive reading the vocational areas in w^ch a knowledge 
of high-school mathematics and science is essential and present the 
information to the class. 

A superior pupil having artistic interests mRy show the development 
of measurement through a mural, or the importance of a specific 
mathematical idea through a poem. A pupil’s participation in the 
construction of charts and models may stimulate his interest and 
enrich his mathematical understanding. The public schools at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., und Seattle, Wash., have used this type of enrichment 
successfully in a numbo* of subjects. The variety of such projects is 
limited only by bdj limitations placed upon the imagination and 
judgment of pupil and teacher. 

Some of the projects and supplemental problems used for enrichment 
are done during a study period, but many superior pupils have 5 or 6 
subjects which require that some assignments be done at home. 
Schools occasionally secure the opinion of the parents as to the amount 
of homework that should be assigned. This may be done by informal 
discussion in a PTA meeting or by a questionnaire to the parents. 
Superior pupUs can make a valuable contribution in planning the 
questionnaire and in collecting and tabulating the data. A sampling 
survey made by a Denver school revealed that 21 parents believed 
there mm excessive homewoik, while 64 thought the amount was just 
right. Although surveys of this type may not provide conclusive data 
they can contribute to better communication between parents and 
teachers. For the most effective results to accrue from special home- 
work, parental understanding is highly desirable. 

Individual an3 group projects have been helpful in motivating the 
suitor pupil not only to greater achievement in mathematics but 
alM in many caseq to greator achievement in other subjects. For ex> 
ample, a mathematics teacher in Obattanooga, Tenn., wm successful 
in finding projects of real interest to some of the “problem” pupils 
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whose achievements were not commensurate with their abilities. As 
their interest and achievement in mathematics increased, a siinilar 
incxease occurred in their other subjects. 

/ Vocaiyulary study . — Many teachers make a special effort to assist 
superior students in learning vocabulary or rea^ng skills pecuhar to 
mathematics. A recent survey “ of teachers recommended as suc- 
cessful with rapid learners in mathematics, discJosed that these teachers 
rank this technique first among all techniques for rapid learners. 

Lafayette Jumor High School, Long Beach, Calif., is an example of 
a high school where many of the teachers stress the importance of a 
mathematics vocabulary. In many classes, lists of new words were 
being studied and pupils were learning to spell the words that they 
would use most frequently. At staff meetings teachers ]^1 their ideas 
on how to teach both spelling and meaning of these words. Thus an 
attempt is made to improve the mathematics reading program. A 
recent tentative teaching guide prepared by a group of teachers in the 
St. Louis public school system, gives considerable emphasis to vocab- 
ulary study. 

Many recent textbooks include, at an appropriate place in the texts, 
lists of new words with suggestions for vocabulary study. The newer 
texts atteihpt to keep enough of the vocabulary within the pupil’s 
experience to facilitate understanding and at the same time to include 
new words to provide intellectual growth and challenge. One teacher 
in Pittsburgh has attempted to identify and list new words in the var- 
ious mathematical processes. She has been especially concerned with 
commonly knpwn words which have different meanings in a math- 
ematics context. For example, the word “function” may mean “the 
junior prom” to some pupils, a far cry from the mathematical concept. 

ApjduxUwns of maihematics . — ^A group “ of junior high school teach- 
ers recommended for their success in teaching rapid mathematics 
learners indicated that they emphasized the social us^ of mathematics 
most frequently to motivate mathematics study. Usually the social 
uses of mathematics were Isn^phasized through class discussions, read- 
ing of pamphlets on applications of mathematics and assignments 
of application problems prepared by leaders in mathematics educa- 
tion." However, in addition to classroom aciivitiee, some mathemat- 
ics teachers use field trips to enrich their instruction. The fi^d trip, 
an educational experience requiring the pupil to leave the clasaroom. 
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permits the teacher to point out the relationship between cJasaroom 
mathematics and mathematics in the community. A study indi- 
cates that although field trips are not a regular part of most math- 
ematics courses, they are used three times more frequently in the 
junior high school than in the combined junior-senior high school; 
and are used more frequently in seventh and eighth grades mathemat- 
ics classes than in ninth grade classes. Some schools have found that 
the field tri|M are quite helpful in enrichment and motivation. For 
example, superior pupils in the Santa Barbara La Cumbre Junior 
High School made frequent trips to community industries and social 
institutions to see how mathematics is applied there. 

The superior pupils of a Tenneraee school, after studying the prin- 
ciples of ratio and proportion, went out to a tannery, where they ob- 
served th^e principles being applied in mixing «)lutions. Another 
group studying a unit on informal geometry observed geometric de- 
signs in a visit to a button factory. Some schools have encouraged 
superior pupils to visit banks, city government agencies, and retail 
stores to see how mathematics is being used. , 

The public schools of Indianapolis, Ind., publish a catalog of in- 
formation about places which children may visit and what they will 
see, and complete details as to arrangements and transportation.^ A 
more general bulletin is issued for the gpiidance of junior high school 
staffs in New York City.‘* 

The value of the pupil’s seeing the importance of mathematics as a 
tool and as a way of thinking cannot bo overemphasised. However, 
some teachers feel the superior pupil may gain this understanding more 
rapidly and on a broader basis by vicarious procedures. For example, 
the reading of a short article by a superior student about the uses of 
mathematics in several industries may be more bwefidal to him than a 
visit to a factory. In many cases the applications of mathematics in 
industry are heyond the experience of oven the supierior junior high 
school pupil. A visit to a local store may be an inefficient way to show 
the uses of mathematics, and it may emphasize the use of mathematics 
as a tool rather than as a method of thinking or as a precise way of 
expressing quantitative relationshipis. 

Pupils as teaching assistants. — A frequently used method of enrich- 
ing educational experiences for tbe aupierior pupil is to permit him to 
tutor other pupils in the claffiroom. Teachers who were reported to 
be successful with rapid learners in mathematics ranked this plan as 
sixth among thirty procedures. If the technique is used in moder- 

, X Brown, KMBWth B. MalktmMl e t to ZtoMS AlfS IMtili. Wtohlnston- U. B. Oorwnmit Priottnf 
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fttion, howevOT, it may enrich the pupil’s experienc^e. On the other 
hand, if the tutoring is confined to a single pro<^ with which the 
pupil is quite familiar, it may soon degenerate into a mere mechanical 
repetition. Occasionally teachers permit superior pupils to teach an 
entire class. This seems to stimulate the better pupils, and is an 
excellent method of attracting these pupils to g career. 

A science teacher in the Lincoln Junior High School in Kenosha, 
Wis., allows superior pupils with an adequate background to teach 
topics like electronics and radio. For this technique to be successful, 
the class activities, lesson presentation, and evaluation of the past 
progress must be carefully and cooperatively planned by pupil and 
teacher. The time involved, however, prevents many teachers from 
using this procedure. 

Many superior pupils a^ist in mathematics or science laborato- 
ries. A few schools make such laboratories available to the pupils ’ 
during the entire school day. Using pupils as assistants in these 
l^horatories reheves the teachers of routine duties and provides an 
excellent opportunity for the pupil to develop on his initiative. 
Teachers should realize, however, that if the same pupils serve many 
times as tutors or Idboratoiy assistants, they soon lose status with 
their peers. When pupil assistants are used in any teaching situa- 
tion, careful planning is required if all concerned are to derive maxi- 
mum bwefit. 

Teacher-pupil planning . — Organizing and planning for the enrich- 
ment of ^e superior pupil varies from teacher to teacher. Some 
teachers give only general encouragement if the pupil prepares a special 
report or solves a difiScult problem and gives him little recognition for 
his extra work. Other tsarhers plan, with the pupil, his extra projects, 
book reports, and additional problema. If the reports are written, 
they may be reviewed by the English tea<her; if they are mal, the 
spe^ teacher may be included on the evaluation team. The teacher- 
pupil pla nning and committee work in science classes observed in 
Mosholu Parkway Junior High School (No. 80) in New York aty is 
an example of this type of cooperaticm. 

Sub-Grouping Within a dftaa 

In some schools it is not possible to group pupils in separate rlnfmi 
according to their previous academic achievement. Especially in 
small schools the enrollment in one subject will not be enough for two 
sections.' Hence, individoal differences in the class will be quite great. 

To provide for the few superior pupils in the daas, some teachers wiU 
encourage these pupils to work in a subgrtnq) within the In 

ot^er to prevent permanent segregation of the poup and the develop- 
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ment of an unhealthy educational climate, the whole class will work 
together frequently. 

For example, for the topic "our number system,” in one class all 
the pupils took part in planning clam outcomes and activiti^ during 
the unit. However, od most of the unit the class worked as small sub- 
groups. Although the groups were flexible, the superior pupils wore 
inclined to work together. In a few days the entire class evaluated 
their progress. Some of the pupils wore able to explain the Impor- 
tance of place value in multiplication, while a few superior students 
who had compiled a multiplication table using a base other than 10 
expired it to the class. 

It is not feasible and may not be desirable to keep a class together 
on a particular topic for a long period. Superior pupils working in 
small groups will have information and an understanding of concepts 
far beyond that of the average child in the class. However, from time 
to time the superior pupil should report baciL to the entire class. His 
repmrt should be a contribution to the common problem being studied. 
Teachers who provide for the superior pupil through subgrouping seem 
to follow these guide linos: 

(1) The teacher plans with the entire class what they are going to 
do and what they expect to accompliah. 

(2) The units are short; therefore, the superior pupils are never 
working as a segregated group for more than a few da 3 rs at a time. 

(3) The sub-groups are not always composed of the same pupils. 

(4) The superior group makes a contribution to the general objective 
of the class. For example, if the topic is the metric system of measure- 
ment, the superior sul^;roup contributes information on this topic. 
For the morale of the class it is important that all pupils understand 
that the entire class is studying toward the same goab. 

(5) The entire class evaluates the projects. Together they try to 
answer the question, "Has the study of the unit accomplished what 
we expected?” 

Experienced teachers often warn the neophyte teacher that it is very 
difflcult to get more than 1 or 2 subgroups to work constructively 
under their own initiative. PerhaiM the teacher should begin by 
forming only one small sul^;roup. Some of the Seattle mathematics 
teachers have suggested that this is a desirable procedure. Several 
of the expprienoed teachers there have three or more subgroups actively 
studying on different projects. Although a minimum of dasaroom 
supervision seems to be the case, actually the procedure requires con- 
siderahle teacher^upil planning. 

At Wauk^^an Road School in Northbrook^ Dl., seven eighth^grade 
boys, designated as an honor group because of superiority in mathe- 

MTSTS*— as • 
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matics, spebt most of their time working in a room' apart from the 
class Their activities were haracterized by much discussion. Test 
results showed that their achievement improved. At Pasteur Junior 
High School in Los Angeles, Calif., about 40 of the vei^ able arith- 
metic pupils, scheduled for cashier mathematics, handled the finances 
of the school lungh program as part of the class activities. 

« 

Individualized Instruction 

Many teachers provide.individual supervision and guidance during 
the class period for the superior pupil. Out of 30 procedures for the 
rapid learner used hy a selected group ” of junior high school teachers 
of mathematics this procedure was ranked fourth. 

The administration in some ^imools encourages teachers to use 
individualized instruction. It nAy be used for all subjects of a 
particuly grade, as in the seventh and eighth grades of a MinnesoU 
city, or it may be used for only one subject of a grade as in a certain 
Tennessee city. The procedure may be used for an entire class or for 
only a section group. The upper (and lower) 10 percent of the 
pupils enrolled in mathematlR may be segregated into smaller classes 
and given individual instruction. In Hughes Junior High School, 
I»ng Beach, Calif., both the rapid learners and the alow learners were 
placed in small classes where more individual instruction was possible 
than in classes with large enrollments. Some courses in mathematics 
in Polyt^hnic High School in Los Angeles, Calif., were conducted on 
an individual basis by means of job sheets. This permits the pupil 
to work at a rapid rate and discourages the talented from dropping 
down to the pace of the alow learner. 

A boy with high intelligence at La Cumbre Junior High School in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., was given free reign, and he spent his time 
primarily in studying astronomy. Provisions for individual progress 
in the mastery of grammar and mathematics were found in the work 
sheets kept in open files of the classroom in University School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and in individual progress records. At Skokie Junior High 
School in Wmnetka, 111., some teachers in geometry encouraged the 
superior pupil tp keep an individual notebook for -developing theorems 
and solving problems that were considerably beyond the expmences of 
the rest of the class. Otber geometry teachers helped the superior 
pupil develop a notebook on non-Euclidian geometry with emphasiB 
on underst^ding the foundations of geometiy rather than accumu- 
lating exercises in non-Euclidian geometry. 

Some schools that do not offer a particular course in mathemaUoe 
will enwur age the pupil to take that course by oorTespondenoe. He 

” RmpH mmi Saw Lmmar§ H BdkooU. Wiahlngtop: U. 8. Oortminaiit Priatlnff (Mm, 
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will study in s small mathematics class or a study hall supervised by 
a mathematics teacher. The matbematJcs or study hall teacher will 
assist the pupil from time to time. In this way the pupil cjin gam 
needed information with minimum assistance from the teacher, even 
though the course is not offered in the school. 

The University of California at Berkeley, Calif., offers a complete 
list of high schbol courses for extension study.’* Any pupil who 
wnshee to take a course not offered in his school may receive this 
correspondence instruction. I»cal schools give cxedit for courses 
successfully w>mplete<l. 

Methods of individual instruction — Oral reports, special problems, 
projects, tutoring, or coirespondence study — can be used in a small 
junior high school. Mathematics teachers using metliods of individual 
instruction state that (a) small classes are essential to their success, 
(b) the units of instruction should be self-teaching, (c) the testing 
program should be self-administered, (d) adequate supplemental 
material at several grade levels is needed, and (e) there is danger of 
emphasis on mathematics skills without an understanding of the 
process involved. Even though individual instruction as a general 
procedure may not be economically feasible or educationally sound, 
undoubtodly all mathematics teachers have some occasion to use 
individual instruction with some pupils. 

Supplementary Material 

For methods of enrichment and individualized instruction to be 
successful, appropriate supplementary material on niany grade levels 
is necessary. The supplementary material should include a variety 
of textbooks, workbooks, standardized tests, films, filmstrips, models, 
construction material, magazines, pamphlets, and an adequate 
laboratory for constructing models and performing experiments to be 
mathematically interpreted. 

SuppUmentary Uxibookt. — When a pupil does not understand a text- 
book explanation or the teacher's or^ explanation, some teachers 
will give him a textbook that uses a different approach to the concept 
or statM it in a simpler vocabulary. -For example, in an algebra 
class composed of superior pupils, one boy did not understand the 
meaning of signed numbers. Instead of repektipg the same explana- 
tion or asking him to read his text again, the teacher gave hirn two 
junior high school books that contained explanations in very ele- 
mentary terms. After reading these explanations, he was able to 
read his own textbook with some understanding. The boy wu 
Uaming not to depend upon the oral explanation oj his teacher but to 


" UnhNndty XztaiMtaii, *‘Hlgb Sobool C«U)ocue.‘Sii|Mrr1«d Stodj by Corratpondaow, itM,” U/Utmt 
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wjormation /rom th« printed page. As soon as a student haS this 
ability the teacher is relieved from the tank of interpreting ^e text- 
book’s printed instructions and may guide the pupil to ajipropriate 
sources of additional printed information. 

In the foregoing example it is true that, by the time the pupU 
understood the elementary explanation of sighed numbers, the class 
perfod had e:^med. He had not solved the assigned twenty addition 
and subtraction problems of si^ed numbers. The teacher beheved 
that solving the twenty exerdsea without. understanding them not 
only would have benefited the pupil very httle but also would have 
been a detriment to him. His concept of algebra would have been 
a mate of symbols and he would have failed to see the applications of 
algebra to life. He would have been unable to apply the most ele- 
mentary concepts to the solution of problems. The pupil would soon 
have forgotten the non-eense operations. When he encountered 
wntten or verbal problems involving algebraic operations for their 
solution, he would have had no idea of what to do. The teacher 
would then have had to roteach signed numbers to a boy whose mind 
was set against them. 

Sometimes when encountering a wide range in pupil abUities, 
teachers assign the superior pupil material from textbooks more 
advanced and diflScult than those used by the average pupil The 
Wayette Junior High School, Los Angeles; and some of the San 
Diego junior high schools use workbook sheets as supplementary 

material. These workbook sheets are selected to meet the individual 
pupil needs. 

At the Roosevelt Junior High School in Sacramento a list of special 
problems has been compiled. The pupU and the teacher together 
selected problem»»U> enrich the pupil’s science background and to 
motive^ him to further study in the area. 

Since the range of reading level is so great in most classes, classroom 
teachers have found it necessary to have on hand materials to suit all 
leveU of ability. For the advanced reader, this often means books and 
m a g a rines written for senior high school pupils or adults. 

A teacher of sdenoe at (he Roosevelt Junior High School, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., has prepared a list of suggested topics, projects, and 
problems for the superior pupil. 'The instructor in a science class at 
Jefferson Junior Hi^ 3<^1, Long Beach, Calif., prepared aguide to 
each unit. guide includes references and study plans, that is* 
things the pu]^ are to leant and do, notebook material and drawings,’ 
a Tocabulary list, and in some cases methods of eraluating progress. 

Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, job sheets are pit>- 
▼ided for each pupil in some of the mathematics oounes. After he 
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completee the material outlined in tl)e job sheet, he must make a 
gatisfactory score on a test before proceeding with the next job sheet. 
If he fails the test, he is given a second job sheet similar to the one 
be has just completed. 

Many teaching guides developed by local schools contain supple- 
mentary problems and suggestions for enriching instruction. The 
appendix of Curritulum MaieriaU in 

Bulletin 1954, No. 9, Office of Eklucation, United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, contains an annotated list of 
currently used teaching guides, several of which have Bugj^estions for 
enriching the mathematics program. For example, the public schools 
at San Francisco and Santa Barbara, Calif., and Tulsa, OUa., have 
developed supplementary instruction material and ^aching aids for 
their local use. ^ 

Aids laboratory. — Some city school systems have Ventrally located 
libraries where teachers may secure extra textbooks, enrichment books 
in mathematics and science, and models to clarify the presentation of 
difficult topics. After a few days the material may be returned to 
become available to other teachers. The Portland, Oreg., pubhc 
schools maintain in the central office an excellent assortment of models 
available to the teachers. 

Models are helpful to all pupils. In mathematics study, however, 
the student should think about abstract terms as soon as possible 
without the aids of crutches or models. Nevertheless, in the initial 
study of elementary concepts at the junior high school level, many 
superior students will gain a new depth of insight through the use of 
visual aids and the construction of models. 

Ftm and inczpentioe aids. — Many teachers with little experience 
have developed considerable material for the bbrary comer by selecting 
free and inexpensive pamphlets from such lists as: Chicago SchooU 
^ Journal SuppUment, from Chicago Teachers College, 6800 Stewart 
Avenue, Chicago 21 , 111. ; and Frse and Inexpensive Aids for the Teaching 
of MathsmaUcs, (Circular hfo. 348, Rev.); Teaching Materials for 
Mathsmafics Classes, (Circular No. 899) both from Publications 
Inquiry Unit, Office of Education, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. THE 
MATHEMATICS TEACHER fr^uently contains descriptions of 
new instruction aids and reviews of supplementary reading material. 

Industry has developed sniall pamphlets useful in enriching the 
program of the superior pupil. Examples are Mathematics at 
. Qtneral Msetric by Oenwal ^ectrio Co., S^enectady, N. Y.; Optics 
and Wkeelshj General Motors, Detroit, Mich.; Hov> Long is a Rodt 
by Ford Motor Oo., Dearborn, Mich. Getting suitable current 
material to keep up to date on such topics as atomic power and appli- 
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Mtions Of matLerasti™ to iadusto' is an ever-presont problem for 

teachers. However, from time to time new 

uZ* Oftl" I'lr'”'" iodustrial and r«»areh organisa- 

Uons OftOT these maUnals are written especially for juniOT hiph 

Khool pupds in very eJementary language with the attracjve iUuatra 
tiOM; for esample, Atomic Pomr by General Electric Co. 

. J„h , rtf >«><ierBland the importance of mathematifc. 

t^lsssroom such buUetins « 
General Electric Co. ; Prof, mional OpportunHu, 
ialheimt\M by the Mathematical Association of America Uni 
ve^ty of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, New York; Your OpportuniH^T^ 

N of Manufacturem, 14 
,-n ‘’‘test. Now Ywk 20, N. Y.; and The (Hidanu PamphUt 

.SthTeetNw!“Ctg“ •»«> 

By using free and inexpensive material such as the publications 

ro^en his concepts m. mathematics. These aids will help 
if ^m^th mT^r mathematical models and reports of the application 
of mathematical concepts to business and industry with v^ htUe 
assistance from the teacher. ^ 

aii^.-The hlmstrip is a good enrichment device for an 
individual pupU or a small group, for it can be used by superior pupUs 
m a comer of a classroom without interriJpting general act^ties An 
op^ue pro,«u>r cm. bo used U, shoVpS^L moZn 3 .W 

the Khool UbrZ** p“ll^' superior pupils and retained in 

For^t Hfllf Wo. 157) in 

th4.r«l '* especially good class programs and 

broadcasts planned to comcide with class lessons. 

^ fortunate enough to have their own 

jZt ■“"J' of oorioh- 

. orij^, Oreg., public schools have their own radio station 

o*^**™” “ outlet for tair,! CtoZ 

wZi “ *~<‘o o'““ Of LmeoZJC 

^hool, which prep^ a panel-type program to show some oftS 
developments m their classroom studio 

^viding for diverse activities in a classroom can be facilitated bv 
rach eqmpnaent as a typewriter, a classroom Ubrary, tables work- 

Storage space are important, too. - ’ 
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Out-of-Class Activities 

Providing for individual diflferences through out-of-^aas activities 
is common practice throughout the countay. Here the child can 
explore areas of human activity not emphasi^ in his dassroom and 
at the same time develop his particular abilities and interests. These 
out-of-class activites, which enrich and motivate his learning, ^ 
planned and take place ouUide of the regular clai% period. Although 
not usually contributing directly to the goals of a particular dass, the 
project is under the supe^sion of the school faculty. Example of 
such activities are mathmatics dubs, mathematics contests, and 
county exhibits of mathematical projects and models. 

Mathematics Clubs 

The mathematics dub is one of several frecjuently suggested out- 
of-dass activities for the superior pupil. Such dubs, however, are not • 
being used as frequently as their potential value would indicate that 
they should be. In a randomly selected sample '* of 782 publip second- 
ary schools only 65, or 7 percent, of the schools had mathematics dubs. 
In one-third of the schools the dubs were hdd after the regular school 
day. This schedule may have been a factor contributing to the small 
enrollments of some dubs. One-half of the dubs averaged fewer than 
20 members. In fact, one-fourth of the dubs had enrollments of 10 or 
fewer. Usually they had either small memberships or large ones. 
Only 3 clubs r^rted a membership of 31 to 40 persons. Some dubs 
(18 percent) had 40 or more pupils. The largest reported contained 
150 pupils. In general, the number of meetings per month of the 
dulw fell ipto three eateries: Forty percent met once each week; 
28 percent, every other week; and 28 percent met only once a month. 
The length of the mathematiro dub period ranged from 20 to 60 min- 
utes. About one-third of the club periods lasted 31 to 45 minutes. 

If the sample is representative of the secondary schools in the 
United States, there are 1,700 mathematics dubs in the United States 
enrolling approximately 36,000 pupils. 

Ckmtests 

Contests in mathematics and science have been used auocearfuUy in 
motivating the superior pupil to study more intensively in these 5dds. 
The Science Talent Search sponsored by the Westu^;faouse Educational 
Foundation stimulatee the capable pupil to study rather ^tensively a 
parUcular topic and present his findings in a sdentifio . manner. In 

■TSiMaatoar«*«(asKtfT«rn«abirth*OaM0lS4iM«Uen,U. S.DqwftOMitofBMttli. EdoNttaii, 
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some communities local clubs of engineers and soienttsts assist teachers 
in guiding the superior pupil. ' The adult engineer’ club of one com- 
munity prepay a list of topics suitable for the Sdeoce Talent Search 
contest. Their list included the names of engineers srho were willing 
to advise and assist pupils on various topics. This personal contact 
^th adidts in special fidds not only provided needed occupational 
information but also motivated the superior pupil to develcm his own 
potential talent. 

The Wilson Jumor OoUege of Chicago has sponsored for several 
years a m&thematics tournament ^viding aimids to schools as well 
as pupils. The University of Chicago, the New York s^on of the 
Mathematical Association of America,~Pi Mu Epsilon of New York 
University, Loe Angeles City College, Interscholastic League of New 
York City, the America Ch em ical Society, Future Scientuta of 
America Foundation, a^d the William Lowell Putnam Foundation 
have all conducted contests and given awards for suiMcrior pupils in 
mathematics and science. 

ScholanhiiM 

Scholar^ps for mathematics study on the college level encourage 
superior high school pupils to take advanced courses in school 
noathematics. A compUaUon of schoLaryups and fellowships for 1949— 
50 showed that in 1,198 institutions of higher learning 124,223 scholar- 
ships were awarded, valued at approximately $27 million. Many of 
these were sclK^ar^pa tor general arsMismic study but smne were 
confined to mathematics study. The schoiarships for undergraduate 
coUege mathematics ranged from $18.76 to $660. In some oasai the 
cc^egee provided several mathematicie scholarships with only a 
stipend. For mmmpk, Guilford CoUege, N. C., and Drury College, 
Mo., had 18 and 22 respectively; end each one was for $100. In 
Louisians, sdudmliip exsmmations are ^poiMored by the State 
Departmmt of Education and several colleges. Ehcsmmations are 
given in each diatriot and at least one allotted for ea ch 

district in addition to several fw the State at huge. 

Ckdlegee, industriee, and labor oiganiaatioiis are prcRooting aeh<dir^ 
sMps for c^>able puptb. A report, **%)onsored SchoUrsh^w,'* by 
Chariee C. Cole, Jr., wUeh may be obtained from Odlege l&trmioe 
Examinatfon Board, 426 Wert 117th Sk, Nmr York Gty, bled 462 
scholarship progranm sixmawed 442 orgamsarioia. The number 
of Bcholaiihipt was 9,000 with an annual valns of $6|f to $$N mUUoiL 
The seholaMhipa varfod in number, rtrt, and scope and alw showed 
an.eqoally great divsnity in el%ibili^ rsqtdnoienta for parti^anta. 
Smne sebolazahipa wart arailabla ooij to an i^>iieaiit of a 
sex, a readeot of a certain looi^ty, or a student in a partfonlar ccBfl gs 
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qiecUl euniculum; or to one whose parents were emplojeee of the 
designated organization and who had a partioular r^igious affiliation. 
Sizty~fiTe percent of the aoholanihipa re<]uired that tha recipient poesees 
a certiun leyel of aoademio ability. 

For examploi the Milwaukee-Downer Cc^lege sduriardiip requires 
the pu]^ to be in the upper quarter of hM hi^ school graduating class 
and to paas a oompetitive examination. The Armour Beeearoh 
Foundation SGholarahips require that the. pupil be in the upper 25 
percent of his graduating class. In many cases the digibility require- 
ments, unrated to the student's potential success and limiting the 
number of ^pUoants, result in some availaUe scbdanhipe not b«ng 
awarded. 

Althouf^ inditttrieS’ and foundations are sponsoring many scholar- 
^ps today, Urn mnonnta of someiof than are eo f nal l that th^ Mte 
of little {xacUcal value. In othw cases the awards are confined to one 
college. For e x amp le, the Bausoh A Lmnb Co. has a scholarship 
which ia available only at the Univenaty of Bot^eater. 'All of thMe 
schcfisrships are of great value in stimulating the superior pupil to 
greater achievement. Greater maximum value might accrue, how- 
ever, if they were not confined to mall regions m- sp^ifio colleges, but 
were available to all pupOa everywhere with academic potential. 

Fain and Conferences 

Some teadien are activd^ inmnoting scMxme and mathematioB fain 
encourage and motivate superior ptqnls. For example, the 
a nqn al adsnoe to in the public seoondaiy schoolsi of Wadung^n, 
D. O., is a iaoiivatto factcr'for vaon intense study of sdmice and 
maUMsnatins. A recent to induded eihibita of pupil projeota in 
geomstrio oonstniotkm, cydoids, linkages, and a mechanical device 
for advto ^I'ltoatie equations. 

Outrtandti^ fmn indude the adenoe awards exhibit at Qndnnati, 
CHxio, the sdenoe expodUou at Portland, Oreg., the sdmce fair at 
HyattsviOs, Md., and tbs school sdmK» to at PiUdrai^ Pa. These 
fsxrs rsoo g t d a e outstanding individual and group work in both mathe- 
matics and sdenoe. Ind^>eQdeiit researdi is enoouraged. 

An aBday mathamatice aseembly is held every yemr at Purdue 
UidvenHy. Ona fsature Is a'diq:^ d mathwnatica fsojects, made 
fay hi|^t-sdiod pt^is, dndlar to displays at adenoe and iBathwnatjos 
toa. Maigr Idih •ohoel poinls attempt to develop mitstaoding 
piujeota in order to fualtiy to attsnl t^ isiifmbjy. 

iVofemional arganiaatiem sre eomributing lb to|ug>umineQt of 
instraodon to tto supetkr pupH For m ragkmal and 

nattonl meetings ot the professionil organisation of mathematica 
t sa dh e m , eadbUuto are set up of projects by ld|h Mkk> 1 puj^. Many 
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high school pupils in the locality of the meeting not only contribute 
to these exhibits but also attend them. 

Some local sections of national pcofessional sodetiee seek out mathe- 
matics teachers and superior pupils in the area schools and encourage 
them to visit the groups’ technical and social meetings. Local pro- 
fessional dubs often encourage the maintenance of sdence and 
mathematics dubs. 

Many teachers help pupils in worthwhile out-of-da« activities. 
For most teachers this mesns extra hours after school.** In general, 
jumor hi^ sdiool teachers have no free time in school evwi to prepare 
for gen^ dass activities. Teadiers should be given time to guide 
pupils in valuable out-of-dass sdentific and mathematical activitiee. 
This type of instruction for our superior pupils mi gh t require addi- 
tional funds, but it would undoubtedly pay large dividends in in- 
ooased numbere of sdentific personnd. We spend much out-of-sch<ml 
time for athletics, buy expensive equipment, and provide extra pay 
for good <x>aches, of our athletically talented. Should we not make 
similar provisionB for those who are talented in other ar^T 


Organizational Provisions for the Superior- 

Pupil 


Many procedures are used in developing a superior pupil to his 
ma ximum capacity. Some are lar^y or^nixational and under the 
control of the school prindpal, while others are afanoat entirely the 
responsibility of the classroom teacher. In either case a suoces^ul 
program requires die administration’s understanding support the 
faculty s intell i ge n t oooperatimi. The pupil should learn, an4 the 
teachm* should be aided, more effectively as a result of all new oigani- 
xation procedures. If these results are not achieved, the procedures 
should be altered or abandoned. Since taachms and their goals 
differ as pupils differ, many methods sucom^uI in one community 
may be unsuccessful in anotho*. The methods described here are 
enmples to provoke stuc|y rather thsn model techniques to be 
adopted. 

One of the most troublesome issues faced by miy junior higti school 
staff which seeks to provide adequate training tor the superior pupil 
tt the question of grouping. 'The cfamces range from segregated 
schools, throu^ all the possible variations of partiai segregathm and 
spec^ groupingi, to complete adhereime to the prima|ds iff b^ero- 
geneity in t he sc^l organisation.* No ot^ oontrovenial isatm in 
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the education of the superior pupU has such a wide divergence in 
examples of policy being translated into ongoing programs. Probably 
no agreement will ever be readied as to the ‘"beet” way. 

The problem of awarding marks to pupils is an example of the kind 
of difficulty which uises when schools begin to experiments with 
grouping. A valid objection often raised by children in s^regated 
classes for the gifted is tha^ they are (lenalized by being judged for 
marks on the basis of their relative standing in the top ability group 
rather than on the basis of their standing with respect to all children 
at their grade levd in the school. A “O" in a highly selective, top- 
ability group might have been an **k'* or a ‘'B" for the same quality 
work in a het«x^:^eoiM class. College students who participated in 
the discussions of the section on gifted children at ^e Governor’s 
Conferen<» on Ouldren and Youth at Sacramento, Calif., on February 
25 and 26, 1954, pointed out that many collies look for marks only 
and do not ask in what kipd of a <daas a ‘*C” was earned. They also 
protested against the injustice of such marking when scholarships are 
granted on the basia of school marks. This does not nec^arily 
constitute an insurmountable difficulty, but it is one ** of the many 
issues which must be resolved junior high school iadlities if they 
are planning to set up dasses based upon ability grouping. 

Special Schools 

A separate school f<»’ the superior pupil is lued in some communities 
to provide educational experiences to fill the particular needs of the 
talented. In these sehoob the purpose k to challenge the superior 
pupil by arranging for him to work with other pupils of similar ability. 

Separate public high schools for superior children at the junior high 
school level are not numerom, and usually they are wdiools that have 
been in ezktmce for many years. The eurridulum is essentiidly col- 
lege preparatory in nature, and pupils who fail to maintain the high 
schohMtio standards maintained by the school are transferred to a 
oominehensive school. 

The oldest sohool of thk type in the United States is the ^Boston 
Latin Schocd, a 6-year junior-Moior high school, founded in 1635. 
Boys who make hig^ grades in elementary school may i^ply for ad- 
mnrion. Tlieir parents must certify that they intend to send their 
sons to oolkge. I^andards of amdemio achievement are kept high, 
and a spirit of competition is moouraged. Over lb percoit of the boys 
who enter the sebool drop out because of low academic marks. ' 
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Another jumor-eenior high tchool for •uperior puj:^ is the W&tnut 
Hills High School in Cincinnati, Ohio, which b a coeducational 5>jear 
junior-senior high school, founded in 1895. Thk slso is a strictlj 
prepuatoiy type of school, requiring Latin in the sewNith and ei^tb 
grades, but no sd^oe. Admissktn to Wdbut Hilk ia the bads of 
high scholastic achieTement in the elementary school, high standing 
on a Bcholastio aptitude test given to sixth graders, and parental 
approYsl. About one-third of the children who axe eligible go to 
Walnut Hills. Since the academic mortality rate of the school is high, 
the faculty is studying the problem of dimisdon requiremmta, with 
the hope of screening out potential failures more effeotivelj ia the 
future. The prindpal stated that one advantage of segregation on an 
intellectual bads wm the complete lack of any derogatory attitude 
toward “brains.” Walnut Hills is oonsok>ualy patterned after the 
schwl life of private preparatory schools, with fraternities and «»- 
orities encouraged by the staff. 

The fiobtft £i. Lee Junior High School in Baltimore, hid., is a om- 
trtfy located school devoted to the needs of superim' pupils. ICIigiKL 
children come to this school from all sections of the city. Lee Junior 
Hi^ School opened in 1906 as a “preparatory school," and the oouiae 
of study is stall essentially college {uepvatoiy in nature. 

Special Classes 

When there are enough children of hi^ ability and mmik* intereets 
in one area of curriculum within a Junior high soho<d, a Q>e<aal 
for these pupikmay be organised. Whete specif dassea are mganisad 
for particalar aubjecta, saeh as mathematics or sdenoe, the pupils in 
the special classes are usually soatterod throughout the other subject 
classes to assure that the student body retains democratk) hetwo- 
geneity. The term “partial aegregation” k often uaed to desoribe a 
plan that puta superior children into ^>edal classes for part of their 
schedi^. The purpose of tlm special disees may for 
or enrichment cur for both aocelerataon and enrichment. 

AroskrofiofL--^ easily identafied trait of the nmntaQy snpffior 
pupil khk ability to learn rapidly from books. Thk trait has kd many 
educators to aoo^t the i»incipk of acceleration in planning for these 
diildren. Variations in ^le philoaojAy of indtvidiMl or oi^ 

^tems have led to a wide range of im<^oes in pnmdii^ ^^^fr atiop 
for (he superior pupiL 

For many years a few cities have provided an opportunity for 
aeleoted ohSdren to outdl in a speeded-np junior hi|^ ' 

which allows them to take the regular 8-year program in two yam.- 
Moat of these aehook have beoi in operation a io wg tmw* A fnr axa 
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sustAined bj the en thud am of the alumui who want this trinH of 
gcoeleratka for thm children. 

Aocelermtioa can be foond in the qieoia] pr ogre e e nlnannn organized 
in selected echoole in all aeetions of New York CStj.** Most of Uie 
children eorolkd in these clawee expect to attend college and profea> 
sional aoiMxda. The reqtdreounta for admiiBon to the eerenth i^ade 
are: I. Q. of 130, reading level of 8.6 grade and mathematics level of 
8.0 grade, minimnm chronokgical age of 11 jeais, social maiuri^ at 
least on a levd with the ai^rage 12 year old, go<xl physical health, 
elementary prindpal’a recommendation, aini parental a^ivovaL 
Ptfoentages nf eU^ble children wlm enroll in the special pr o greee 
desses vary greatfy from aehod to aohooL Frmcipab select the 
teachers for these cli se e a from the faculty of their tobools, and any 
special training is in the form innrvioe edocatbn. Stnoe the 
dren follow an aoeelnrated program, their schedules tend to keep them 
apart from the other pupib in the aehool, «cc^t f<» {Mrticipation in 
physical education rlssses and mrtraclass activiUea. 

In some achools pupib are accelerated in certain subjects, but' the 
time q>ent in the junior high aelmol b not reduced. A junior high 
sohod may provide a program that pcnnits pupUa to comjdete seventh 
and dghth grade arithmetic in one year. The time gain^ b spent on 
another mathenoatks course or on some othw subject, but the ti™ 
required for graduation from the junior high achod b not leesened. 

An oxampb oi thb ^rpe of aegregatioo b foimd in La Cumbre 
Junior High School at Santa Barbara. The r^»d learners in algebra 
spend three days each wedk on the material thM b studied five days 
by the other pupQa. The two days Unw gained are used for enrich- 
ment actzvitba through a aenrinar-^rpe program which includes field 
tripe to industriea where mathematioa b being used. The topice for 
study are derhred from group dbomeou, and the record of a year’s 
sctivitiet shows a rich and varied may. Smne the projects in 1963- 
M wwe: deveioiHnent of the ability to conduct ind^>^ent study, 
a trip to a teUvirion studio, studying vocatioiu, vkattog a weather ata- 
tion, eeekiDg understanding on national ami inteniatkmal proUms, 
measurement of time and its significanne, find poefry; reading and 
^>predation. 

Another example b the special arithmetic program begun in 1981 at 
the lindbergh Junior School, Long Beach, OaUf. Pupfle who 
make hi^ Boores on the fifth gra^ arithmstao mffvey teat and iriio are 
recommended by their rixth grade teacher are assigned to anaooeler- 
; ^ stventh grads iwogtam. During the asveirih year they' study 
euMlb&ba% the matersil usually found in ssveiith and eighth grads 
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arithmetic textbooks. Upon completing the serenth grade, pupils 
who have superior ratings on a standardiaed eighth grade arithmetic 
teet are excused from arithmetic during the first semester of the 
eighth grade. During the second semester of eighth grade these 
superior pupils are enrolled in an m^thmetic program based upon 
material taken from the ninth grade course in consumer mathemaUes. 
Those pupils excused from the first semester of eighth grade arithmetic 
are permitted to elect another course such as typing. In some ao hool i 
the time saved through accelerated classes is devoted to a study of 
more mathematics rather than other subjects. 

In the Gove Junior High School, Denver, Colo., superior pupUs 
complete the normal seventh and eighth grade arithmetic program 
plus the ninth grade general mathMnatks rourse in 2 yevs. PupUs 
in these accelerated dasses are selected on the basis of mathematics 
expectancy. Data to determine mathematical^ expectancy are secured 
from scores on achievement tests, interMt t^ts, abstract reasoning 
tests, and the cumulative record folder giving teachers’ marks and 
recommendations. 

, In one of the special cla^s in arithmetic at the Gove Junior High 
School, the growth in 1.4 years was 4.5 grade ]>oint8. The rvalmg for 
the reasoning teet was 13 years, and more than one-half the pupils of 
the special seventh grade group reached it. The teet results indicate 
what happens when superku* pupils are challenged. 

Superior mathematics pupUs at the ^piUey Junior Hi gK School in 
Denver , Colo., are kept together with the same tMcho* for three yean 
and they usually finiah algebra III by the end of the ninth grade. At 
Jefferson Junior H%h School in Long Beach, Calif., the highMt abUity 
class finishes the regular eighth-grade mathonatics work in the first 
semester and then has a semester of oonsumer mathematics, 
textbook from the ninth grade g'eneral consumer course. 

'Consumer mathematics is a course given to those who do not 
algebra at J^erson. High abili^ pupils ordinarily do not get this . 
worir. At Soarsdale, N. Y., diildren for whom eighth grade arithmetie 
is too easy are given algebra. 

The acceleratkm in one subject makes scheduling of pupils a com* 
plex problem, but the benefite to the children outwe%b any incon- 
venience to administraion. One of the biggest stumbling blocks to 
such acceleration is the matter of articulation with higher 
(T^ m the seme sort of difficulty feeing senior high eclmok that are 
giving pupUs wcu'k which entiUee them to advenoed etaodmg in 
.college.) There is an apparent i^eed for an afprseeiMit of junior and ^ 
BoUOT hi^ school mathematioe teeohen on tins To avoid ai^ 
such conflict, the Le Cumbre Junim Higdi School at Santa Barbara, 
^^lif<» limits Uie feet leaniBrs in algebra to three days a week f<v wmk 
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in this subject^while the STenge due spends fire dsys a week on the 
same material This keeps all students at the same level of maUie- 
matios, but the question immediately arises as to why the superior 
should not be allowed to go on into more advanced mathamatiGB. 

For Enrichment . — Although enrichment takes place in the special 
ciasses just described, their primary purpose is to enable pupils to com- 
plete the course requirements in th^ the normal time. The time 
Joined is ^>ent in further study of mathematics or some other subject. 
Thoe are othtf Special classes for the pupil in mathematics which enrich 
the pupil's eiperienoe and do not lessen the time spent in school or on 
the subject- In many cases the content of the mathematical oppor- 
tunities in these ^)ecial classes b quite diff^ent from that given the 
siowpupil. The special classes for the supoior pupil emphasize abstract 
and sequ^tial mathematics and the clssnes for ^e slower pupil stress 
consumer mathematics. These s^arate pit^rams based on different 
pupil needs have led to the terms "two-track” pit^ram, "three-tiack” 
program, and “alternate courses” plan. 

Periiape the most frequent type of special class for superior pupils 
is found in the “alternate courses” or the “multitrack” plan. Under 
this plan a pupil in the ninth grade may enroll in algebra or general 
mathematics depending to a luge extent on his ability. In a recent 
surv^ * of a sample of randomly selected juniqr h^h schools 66 
percent Jof them offered a “multitraek” plan. Approximately 50 
percent of the junior high stdtocds in Urn survey (Nereid the (x>mbina- 
tion, algebra and general mathematics. A few of the schools increased 
the number of alternate courses to provide a fmir-traok prt^ram. 

The Pidytechnie High School, Los Angeles, offered a three-track 
propam with industrial mathematics as the 'third .trade. In most 
schools that offu a three-track program the alternate oo'utms are 
algebra, goieral mathematics, and arithmetie. Some schoob offer a 
throe-track program which oonsists of arithmetic, general mathematics, 
and an advanced or more dfflcult general mathematics. example, 

San Diego public secondary schools offer courses A, B (mostly arith- 
metao); mathematms 100-1^00 (arithmetic, i^onnal geometry, con- 
sumer mathematics, and mtroductioD to algebra); and mathematics 
300-400 (similar to mathematks lOO-iKK) with lees .tinm given to 
arithmetio.) Of the ninth-f^ade pi^kOs mrollhd in mathematioa, 10 
to 20 percent are mroOsd in mpthematics A, B aiul about the same 
percentage in mathematics 300-400 and the Itanainder of the pupils 
are in mathematim lOD-^. 

Smns schools have a ijMcial dms for superiOT pupils in their mmmeir 
session. For e xa m p l e, I^^bwood, C^dif., has a summer progrra few 
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iupOTor seventh and eighth gradera. The mintmmn I..Q, fo,. T^^riad- 
pation ia 130. Regular teachen direct the summer progM, in which 
oa^ child plans and develops a special project of his own 

Tim 18 offered in addition to a regular summer admol program for aU 
cmldreii. 

.^ong other schools which are otmaciotts of the {m>bl«a of pro- 
viding for the superior junior h%h school pupO and which have some 
eipenmenUtion going forward in their dasnooms are the fdlowing: 
^wo^ Junior High School in Long Beach, Calif.; La JoOa Junior 
High Schwl m San Diego, Calif. ; and the Nkhols Schoiii m Evamton 
HI. At Nichds, a fc«n has been developed for aiding aevmth grade 
arithmetic teachers to daesify their incoming pupik on the of 
elomentaxj school reowds,* 

A oonferwice on the edneatkm of the gifted, hehi at TeadMn 
C^ll^, Columbia Universitj on Deoamber 13 and 14, l»40, 

81 ^ that accdowtion is probably one of the best answen in 
subjects like mathemaUce and^t, on the other hand, enrichment 
MTvee ^ n^ of gifted children in content subjects like hktorr 
»d social sdenoe." A study in California showed that dass Mm* io 
a^lwa oould be reduced 16 percent without injuiy to the learninff 
of supvKw students.* 

Those who doubt that junkw high school pupib have the ability 
to aooelerate in mathematics should bear in raM that such aoodww- 

^ has been going on f» years in the group aooeleretkm dames at 
Baltimore and New York. 

Special claesea fw junkir h^ ediod pupils talented in are 

not neari^ frequent m ipedal daesae for those talented in mathe- 
matics. prevailing pattern in ediocJe with hcmi^ 

m to imime m rid bm ^ it withm tba rhmm mro composed of euD^ 
nor pupih. Schoflja with heterogeneous daaees atteoqH to provide 
md^ual enncbment for the talented wherever they are found. 

Opponents of segregated sdhools and special daseea for anperior 
pupils protest against the undemooratio nature <rf eodi prorkimie. 
Th^ I»mt to the dangers of areating an ^^ueation for the elite** 
and of inculcating snobbishneae in chikben. T^ae mooanti aasmt 
that intdlectually gifted diiidren need the azperieocee that come from 
TOking and planning with thoae who think lesa de^ and learn 
leas i^idly, iot iiuj will have to easodate with such pao^ hi fomUr 
•ocial, vooatwnal, and eivio affairs throu|^iottt liTee. * 
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On iIm otlMP hftnd, ndvontM of sohoob kod spocikl cIubcb for 
•uparior popUa point out thnt it k deOi^omtie to provkla tJbe b«at 
poanUe lokming oonditaoitt for $aek pupd and Uiat lor the foperkM- 
pupil « Mparata Mhool dasa imrideB the beat leanung oonditkma. 
The adrooatea dte atudiea to ahow that the children do not become 
anoba but aodaily adjuatMl auperior ad^k. They that aince 
•uperior adulta tend to aaaodate with thoae of kmilar abililj— birda 
of a feathtf &Kdc together — the auperi<w diild ahould learn to plan 
and to wwk ^th thoae who are inteflectm^ talented. Aa the oon- 
troTer^ oontinuea, many tearhera My that the moat deaxralde learning 
tak« place aotnewhere ^tween theae two extremes; that k, the Supa- 
rior pii|dl dmuld study certain problecos and aabjec^ with those of 
ai milM abibty and interests and also should hare other educational 
experiences with tlmse wlm are not rimilarly talented.** 

IndirMiud Acoeleratloii 

junkw h^ school adminktratora believe that for Mrtain 
UMtividnal children a moderate amount of aooderatiou Mn be bene- 
driaL' In each ease whve audi provktons are made, prindpak ve 
careful to point out that th^^jnakt upon a ^ody of the possible effete 
of aooeteratkm uptm jthe wild’o social development. At the junkMr 
hig^ at^hocd age level, the {dtyaical m^urity of the dukl k an imp<Mtant 
fao^ to be coiwidersd. A Hunter Cdlege study suggests that aood> 
erata» under prc^ oomiitaooa may be beneficial to the child.** 

Sometimes i^vidual acceleration can take place within the regular 
dassroom. At the Umversity Sohod in Cdumbus, Ohio, an exoep< 
tkmally able m a t h mn a Uo B puful wae dlowed to go with a study 
of algdua vdule the rest of his clsss studied eighth grade arithmetic. 

Swjoeesful adjustment^ both academic and social, was evident when 
a bey with aa I. Q. of 138 was given a ^>edal promotion in a junior 
high aohool in Utah. At the Lewk Junior School in Boston, 
Maamohimeits, irregular ukUvidoal promofione are made to allow 
individual gifted diildren to advance at oO^ times than the regular 
promotion date. 

In i d a nning for the gi^ed, teac he rs and prindpds in San 
Diego, Oahlotnia, and Modesto, California, reot^niselhe possibility 
that tim octaskmal superior diild can benefit from speciat individual 
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acoelfiration. BalLimore, Maryland,*' and Long Beach, California ** 
state the poHcy for acceleration of chUdren at all levels in terms of 
Uie ne^ of mdividual childrtm (In Baltimore, the exception to this 
IS the Lee Jumor High School Program described above.) 

Many junior high school teachers believe that mathematic* is the 
one subj^i area srhere the best possible method of providing for the 
sufM^or » acceJerauon Schools which do not beUeve in group accel- 
eration as such are discovering that enrichment, which may be suitable 
for the superior pupU in soch fields as language arts, scient^e. and social 
studies, many tunes does not provide adequately for pupU needs in 
mathematic*. 


Junior high school administrators generaUy recognise that a moder- 
ate amount of acoeJeration can be succeasful. However, they are 
quick to urge that it should be used with cAutkm. The pupil accel- 
erat^ should have (a) a superior achievement record, (6) a record of 
g^ health (c) social and physical maturity, (d) advan«d reading 
'^biJity, Md (e) the undwstanding cooperation of his parenU 
Although It pay be important to shorten the training period for some 
ropenor pupik, too much scceleration can be very dangerous. Many 
educator* feel that it is unwwe to accelerate superior pupil* more thto 
one ye^ during grades seven to twelve. Only a few believe that 
more th^ two years are good for selected superior pupils. If accel- 
eration IS accepted as one of the organisational procedures to assist 
superior pupils, the full coopersUou of the pupil and the parents aboold 
be secured. Care should be taken to insure that the pupil doe* not 
receive undemx^bje publ^ity. 


Identifying the Superior PupU 

Ir^p^Uve of organisatkmal provisions or classroom methods 
employed to develop the superior child, he must be identified. Opinion 
vanes widely as to all the factors that should be coopered in 
Identifying the superior junior h^ school chikl. 

Te«t8 


St^dardised tests that attempt to measure seyeraJ intellectual 
abiliUes ^ -frequenUy used. Succes. in qtuxniitaim reasoning 
to be one of the desirable attributes of the talented pup! 
Verbal eompreheneion u another significant factor in identifyine 
superior pu pils. Although some pupils with niperior natire ability 
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msy be poor reAdera. the pupil must he able to roAtl to obtAin lu iuleime 
success. Abstract reasoning Usis or items in g^eneral K’ets which 
measure the ability to interpret relationships anion^ dia^amuiatic 
matenala may contribute additional information Inicrfst UsU may 
reveal potential sup^-ior pupJa For ejiample, in Denver. intere«t 
tests were one-of the criteria used in siicct^sfully identi/ym^r suf>enor 
pupils in eighth jrrade mathematics Intert^st leasts aiiould bo umi 
with caution auice some pupils may have a suportii lal intoroet in an 
area where in reality they lack ability to succiMd Also irit on^t 
may be feigned, and it is rallier unstable in junior high s* hool .nuitli 
Ack%ct>ef%cnt Uci score4, school grades, and other information from the 
studMila cumulative record folder may be h^^^ful in interpreting 
scores from mtareat testa. Although a single U^on fai tual informa- 
tion may be very unreliable in Uie selty lion of superior pupils, stand - 
ardiaed achievement teats can make a valuable contnlnition Tlie 
achievement t-eat ahould be one that requires reasoning and applu'H- 
tion of general principles rather than merely rivalling fa< ta and 
formulaa. 

Informal Methods of Identification 

In addition to standardised mstrumenta for identifying the superior 
pupil, informal methods are uaeil by many claasrtxmi teaiiiers Fhe 
tcc^Acr’s opinion is of value altboiiirfi it may be disuirlod by pupil 
friendlineaa, obedi^ca, and aitracUveni’aa. A pupil’s prompt wni- 
pleiioQ of drill aaa^tuments may be mistaken for superiority. Crtia- 
tiveoess may be submerged by conformity to inflexible ri^lations. 
OccaaioDaLly a pupil's special interests may even retard his achieve- 
ment of the unchaUenging goab set for the alow child. Although 
studies have shown that some teachers cannot identify the able 
pupil, it ahouU not be assumed that a teacha-’s opinion and marks 
used in conjunction with other relevant data are not vaiuable 
Teachwa can improve and are improving their methods of identifica- 
tion. They are obsering pupil characterBtka that mdicate potential 
in academic subjects. 

A child e ability to solve difiBcult problems through imsighi rather 
than ^ and error may indicate that he is superior. The child who 
organiae# ^ the elemenU of a problem into pattens and suddenly 
emerges with a complete solution shows exceptional talent. The 
superi^ child will tend to arrive at a general solution even though 
a speeffic solutbn may satisfy the immediate need. 

is found among the talented. The superior pupil will 
not be satisfied one solution to a problem. He will try to ex- 
haust the possibilities and arrive at a general and significant solution. 
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This creativeness may be suppressed by authoritarian instruction or 
it may be nurtured in a democratic climate. 

The superior pupil usually excels in fluency of commttnieaiion. 
For example, his explanation of solutions and reports on assgned 
problems will tend to be clear, concise, and Ingioal, 

The able pupil will bs recognized by pereietent vUelUetual eurioeity. 
He will readily recognize important problems and instead of turning 
to other pupils for a casual answer he will concentrate on the details 
until a ^neral solution emerges. The superiority will often be 
reflected in a refined and polishiKi solution. 

An eatraordinary memory may not be the reason for his superiority 
in mathematics, but few superior pupils are without sinftiiing mem- 
ories, espwially for relationships. In solving problems they can 
recall pertinent data which ^ey have encountered only oocaaionally. 

Ability to apply knowledge to other situations is found in superior 
pupils. The pupil who applies a formula to a new s^iation and 
evaluates the result is exhibiting such an ability. 

All thrae informal criteria — insight into the solution of problems, 
creativenees, fluency of communication, intellectual curioeity, extraor- 
dinary memory, and ability to apply knowledge to new situations — 
are being used-by teachers to identify the superior pupil. 

Cumulative Record Folder 

In addition to data secured by informal methods all data from the 
pupil’s cumulative record ftdder should be considered. The pupil’s 
cumulative rdoord folder may include I. Q. scores, achievement trat 
scores, elementary school marks, a profile chart, anecdotal records of 
the pupil’s behavior in class and out of dam, Uicpupil’s hoblues, and 
scores on tests in verbal oomprehension, mechanical ability, abstract 
reasoning, space perception, uid' interests. A fold^ of this type is 
very helpful to the teacher in predicting the academic success of the 
pupil.^ Keeping a record of Uie predicUons, and/after several years, 
checking the prediction with the pupil’s achievement, also aid in im- 
proving the predictive techniqyee. The detailed reports fimn such 
a study would be especially bdpful to future teachers. 

Several school iy;stems have devised evaluation forms for assemUiBg 
the data on individual children. Sxceheat «r*wiplft of abeh forms 
are those used in three Califonua dtiea— Long Beaoh.**JdMlieto.** 
and Santa Barbara.** 
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San Dit^, Oalif», where the program-for superior children is cratered 
on providing for the individual pupil in his regular i*l ftftBC fl^ without 
moving him to a special group. San Diego is one of the few cities 
which hra sraouslj attacked the problem of locating superior children 
who ordinarilj go unrecognized as such. 


Difficulties in Identification 

Owing to i^al maladjustment, emotional difficulties, or other 
causes, some children will always Iw found who are not interested in 
school activities. These c hildr en are not challenged by group teste 
any more than by most school situations, and those among them who 
are superior do not always get I. Q. ratings which truly reflect their 
mental abilities. Individual tests usually reveal the of 

these pupils more acciirately than group tests. At San Diego, a num- , 
bw of children with low achievement in mathematics have been found 
with hig^ scores on individual int^igenoe tests. ' 

Delayed readiness is not confined to low abili^ pupOs, either. A 
high honor student in a high school in Hollywood, Calif., did not learn 
to read until he was in the fourth grade. Now his hobbies include 
electronics, and he plans to be an engineer. 

Another thing that can rause childrra to be misjudged is theilt 
apparent lazmess or poor attitudes toward junior hi^ school work. 

This migfat be the resnlt of never having had any experirace with a 
school program that chaOeng^ them. If this has been true for several 

* c h il d can develop mdiffezeoce, and even hostili^, toward - 
school. . , 

Since social nmturity does not always develop at the sstiw^ nte as - 
int^ectual ablli^, tois aspect of the superior dhild’s dev^opmrat 
must be considered in any idratifioatioB pn^rsm, eepedally if he is to 
be placed in a spedal group. A Maturity Bating Scale has been 
devW at San Diego, Calif., to be.uijhd in connection with the identi- 
fication program there." A recent book g?vee a fairfy complete 
account of thA Qse^pJneea of k eommercially nvrilal^e social maturity 
rating soaki." ^ ‘ 

Sodognuns offer a shi^ way for classroom teachen to get a picture 
of group relatbndiipa, whidi can give mudh insight into loolflaiis of 
social igatunty. Buth Strang has used writtra oompori&m asrign- 
mrats toobta^ dsatriptkms of ionar conflicts of g^ted addesoents." 
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Identification Procedures Used by Many Schools 

intelligence testa, atandardiaed achijBvement testa, informal teats, 
and teacher’s observations all help indentify the superior pupil! 
The procedure used in the Long Beach public schools is typical of 
that used by many large school ^tmns. Tlie identification is based 
on the pupil’s rank on an intelligence te«t and the score on an achieve- 
ment test. Confidential data sheets containing these ratings and oUier 
pertinent information are sent to the teadiera <rf the superior pupils 
The teachers are asked to review these data and judgk whether each 
pupil has been classified correctly or whether he would benefit by 
a change of program. 


Responsibility for Identification 

The s^ool administration should decide where to place the function 
of identifying the supmor pupil. If a school has a clearly defined 
program for making this ident^cation, it is usually the req>onaibility 
of the director of the program. O^erwise, guidance personnel, 
supervisors of mstruction, or^curriculum directors' may be •■ Vfd to 
take care of this task. In small junior high schools, the |urinoipa] 
often handles the matter himself. There is no demonsteaWy most 
logi^ person to whom idratification should be assigned. Perhaps 
the important thing b that the asaigmnent should be made to a capable 
and interested person. Because a school must km>w who its superkw 
children me and what their needs are before'it can {dan mtelligently 
for th^, thb function of identification must be provided for by the 
adminbtrator. 

ActiWty intended to meet the needs of supmior (fiiildren must not 
stop with the identification process and leave the rest to 
One large city system develop^ an elaborate setup for locating gifted 
dhildren but was forced to abandon it after several years. Teachen 
protested that althou^ they spent much time in filling out forms 
^ey saw no results of fiidb effmrtsj for no proviskm was to 
improve the education of children klehtified as superior. 

The majority of schoob which identify their tnore ohfldren 

do so for the purpose of assigning them to classes on the top levd in 
an oi^pnization based upon the principie of abilify gmuping.” Such 
grouping b Msually for academic suhjeeis onfy, althou^ a low 
keep the diviaons intact for all subjects. Most jonkff >*ig»* soltooJs 
which have abihty grouping have found that thsy are ahla- to db> 
tingu inh about two or three levels and they bi^ their pitigimni on 
that Insb. 'The East Junior Hi|^ School at RashviOa, Te 
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however, divide* its pupils into as many ability levels as there are 
homerooms, usually ten or eleven. 'The division is on the basis of 
reading ability, •nd the principal reports that the faculty has given 
^e plan more support each year it has been in operation. Schools 
in othw dties which formeriy had such a grouping program havea 
moved in {uactice to two or three levels of ability or to heterogeneous 
grouping. A few schools attempt to identify the superior pupUs in 
order to enrich the pn^ram witW the normal class. These schools 
often provide consultants that advise the teachers on wains to help 
the talented. 

Use of Community Resources 

Ck>openitive Planning and Evaluating of Program 

Parent groups in many communities are studying the possibilities 
of providing nuwe adequately for the superior children in their schools. 
Educators who woric with such groups find that this is a source of 
Bw ri stane e both in planning and evaluating a program. Worthwhile 
oontributioDB have been made by parent groups at Alameda County, 
Calif.; Winnetka, LL;^ and Indianapolis, Ind. The California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers iMues a booklet for study groups 
wishing to investigate the problems of the gifted child." 

Local organiutkms of parents have been hdpful to junior fii gli 
sohook in helping to interimt the general philosophy atiH program 
to the pabfio, through issuing publications written by parents who 
have studied the school." 

Very often superior children can be helped to grow in a vocational 
or avoMtumal interest by arranging for them to meet or work with 
pwjie in the community with similar interests." Bringing in “out- 
side speakers** for sdtool ssaemUiee osr to talk to rlsninn proves wortii- 
while. Almost ail school administratora and teachm have found 
that lay persons are willii^ to give time to help superior children. 
Of^ rack persons become suthusiastically absorbed in helping these 
childr en and gjb far beyond the aoope of the origmal requeet. 

Whether the community tiunikl be involved in a school activity or 
not depends on many factors. In some cases the goals may be reariied 
■» 
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more ^deatlj throuj^ oUanoom proeadtum that do aol diiodlj 
involTe paraiita. At fcunM it may ba diainlda for tbo tcadur to pJan 
only with axparta in oartain ama. Lagr prnona imty not haro the 
infonnaticm praaqnkita to deddona in araaa. Many of 

theaa fao^ of aehool-ooimntinity aead to bo ooaidddod 

in dadding i^t plaanizig aboidd ba <kma with patama, and whan. 
Howerer, it ia daarahla for paranto aid taaohan to the fjrmrjJ 
goaU of the adiod with oooparatinr^iooadmao for iiM pl<im«»tmg 
them. Thu is being dona anooaaafiilly in many oomunmiitfoa. No 
amoont of aimdonie aecInBon wfll prarant the etmuntmily linun 
eyalnati^ the adiool {Ho^mm. If tlm ganaral goah of the aohool an 
oooperatiyaly p la nned by teaehara and pwai^ ^ oommnnity ia 
more likdy to judge die adiod in tenna d ^aa gMh ratto than the 
atandards d t^ *%ood old daya.” If diaM ia o oop a HrtiT a anJeatfon 
of the progreas ^waid theaa gmda, th«e may ba mam ^jn^wthatio 
ondaiatandiDg of jdateaoa of achieramant with Wgg^tioBa for im- 
provemaii. 

Cof^matkm with Parents qf Superior CMkbw . 

Thaoriaa raiy widely aa to Imw to handle dm ptodam of 
relationahipa with the parante of a anparior PVjr aoma naenci 

many paoide bdiave that a duki gifted fo athletka or the arta ia to ba 
praisad and anoouraged, while an intalketoaUy a^arior child « to ba 
regarded with aaqaeibii and foom an awannaia of hia abilidoi 
and potantialitiaa. Inaoiimaitfoa,hrfQsmataon Aatnehiidiimiparior 
is never rerealad to parenta. This ia dcmbdam a leaelion to dm khid 
of school program whiah oreataa an '^edneadan lor the ehta** and ‘ 
breeda mobbaiy and maladjndmaaA 
In one high aohool the pBBKBpal ami a latter to tha parents of 
talmtad jmpU atadng thM ^eb difid iroa a near geaiaa and wonld ba 
plaead in a apeetal data. A fmr days later ana p<^ laliRad to a boy 
aa*nnains.*' TKaboy wmaafcedhowhaiOltlmBaiaaMMlharapiiad, 
*fl am a geedna and 1 hava a lattm to peovaU.” He tharaapon palled 
the wdl worn latter horn Us pod to t lha ptrindpal and Itaoboro 
found it rUher difHndt to ba^ emoj^ of theaa ptiQ[da aamni pear 
approral. 

But than ia a middle groimd, and laai^ a^oolB have an hi^elHgeQt 
pertnead^ of paienta mad taa^aro wei^iag toidhar in afoiy way to 
help tha rapariprehihL fbr aaasjpla^ San IHafo paieadanea iavitad 
to a ooadermoa with sdiod adminiatrotoi^ payehofogialSy oocoaaakta 

types of apodal adoeatton.^ ' . ' 7 ' . - 
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Soea« •drainiitnKm found ihnt many dffieulUea in public 
• ralatlimu ?aiiiih whan th^ atiap talking about “gifted children" and 
use auoh as apnmiM at “fart reader*." Terminology used to 
deacriba‘tha lupertov la relative^ unhnportanti but doing 
for them ie iHiat matten. 

The School StaflF 

Dmh^iiig ft Prognun for the Superior Pupil ' 

No it a pddr d formula can be appliad in aD sdioole to eet up a program 
for the eupeiior ch ild . Each junk^ high achool that trice to meet 
0^ <dmSe^ by a plan to amt the local aitoafioq must therefore begin 
with a etu^y of the needs, resources, and posBibOitiee of both school 
and community. TUs s^-etudy and its subsequent planning are 
ronctimia fwr wtidi every poson on the school staff should feel a 
sium <A re^KmrtbOity.* Whffe no sehpol should atten^t wholemle 
imitatkm of idiat hu been done dsewhone, H am learn much from 
studying imograms already underway in other schools. Some ele- 
menti of those progranu may prove to be the answer to portions of 
the local probkan. Ndedleaa repetition ofr identical eaperimentation 
ott abo be avoided in.scnne instancee. Very often faculty groups 
wishing to improve th^ ouiriaihim for the superior child 
mort of what they doolde to do wffl also help improve the currietdum 
for an the (diildren. The converse is abo true: If a faculty earnestly 
seeks to create tha be^ poaatbb achool for all the children, , then the 
needs of the supvior eh^ ate reoogniaed as part of the total school 
situation, rather thkn ae aomethmg apart from it. Probably the best 
thing ai^ faculty could do would be to begin with a st^nly of their 
junior b^ school aa a whole and how it serves its pupils.**' 

In f a nnin g a program it b w^ to includs aU toadimif) m the 
w^od,^ Modeato, Galit, does thb and finds that a variety, of view- 
poiitts Itelpe to bufid h richer program, with strong supp<»t for and 
oocperatum with the plans. One achool in Tenneesee found it 
proftal^ to study * duri^ four weeks snd to induds not <mlj 
teschon hut curtodisns, bw dnvsrs, Snd eslsteris wmkeis. 

8tady groins sfrqireieiitstivss from ssverslschoobhsva proved to 
be'.vshisble. . The Mrtn^iolitsa AsMdation lor the Study of tlm 

'■ ' ' '• ■*' . i. 11.' ! 
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Gifted, with repreeentstivee from eerend sohook, meets at Hunter 
College, New YoA Qty, about seven timea a year to study and 
discuss raoh problems as: guidance for the fitted, curriculum and 
articulation, role of the parent, summaiy of reeearoh, financing, and 
next steps in a program. A number of suburban schook are repre- 
sented on the Comnuttee for Exceptional Children of the Metropolitan 
School Sti^ Council, ^ch has hMdquarten at the Teachers College 
of CohmbA University , New York City. A similar group of schools 
^ Philadelphia has fonned the Suburban School Study Council. 
One of the problems studied by thk organisation sinoe 1948 has been 
the eduction of the gifted." At present the organixarioitk preparing 
a handbook of recoinmended practices for its member schools. 

It k axiomatic in good curriculum procedure that what k bang 
done must be reexamined and evaluated continuously, for the only 
tWng which k true from tear to year in any educational program k 
that no two aemeetere ^d exactly the same conditions prevailing 
within the school. Pupil and teacher personnel clumge, the com- 
munity which the school serves does not remain static, and our society 
as a whok k certainly anything but stable. All of thk change afiecU 
diildren’s ne^ and demands constant v^plance to ke^ edt^tional 
progr^ adjusted to those needs. A program for superior children 
m»^ be flexible enough to. be adjusted easily to whatever revision 
and adjustment appears necessary from time to time. Pprtknd, 
Oreg., and San Diego, C^., have provided for thk kind of continuing 
6yftluAtion as a rag^ar part of their programa. 

Selecting Teacbm the Superior Pupils 

One of the mlininktrator's difficult and imp<»taot responsibilities k 
that of selecting teachers who by training and temperammit, are 
qualified to teach superior pupik, either in heterogeneous dassre or 
m special ^upe. A committee in Passaic, N. J., drew op a hst of 
characteristics they oonsklered to be WesUy essential in the of* 

the gifted." 

Adnrinktratore at Niagara Falk, New York, have fonfld that in 
sdecdng teadiere for very abk children it k desirable to seek ont thoae 
who have made worthadiile coUectiohs of ooroliary materiak for their 

dassee. In Portland, Oreg., a surv^ of teachers' interests and hobbiet 

18 to obtain information that will be useful in planning g^aff 
assignmenta. 

The Will Rogers Junior High School in Long Beadi, Calif., found 
that many teachers who had made excdknt oontributioos to Uie 
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ppogiw pUnni^ r9qa«ted that they be eLimineted from oonsidepv 
uon for umgDmmt to claMee of superior pupils. Severml of these 
te^sr. stoted they were willmg to help othem but not 
interested m ^ing this kind of teeohing themselyes. This might 
indirote e possible wsy of eliminating dis^pointment end resentment 
srisng from i^pointments mede srbitnrily. 


In«$erTlce Aldt ;^|^eachedri 

Teechers entering e school system for their first sssignmente can-** 
not U assumed to ^ve any better preparation for facing the problems 
0 the superior child than ^ teachers with experience. Teacher- 
traming institutions in genend do not haye programs for belpihg their 
students m this direcUon. A nation-wide survey made by the Educa- 
Uon Department at Hunter CoUege, New Tori City, revealed that 
not much atten^n has been given to this problem in teacher education 
and oertification^^ut that there is evidence’ of a growing ooncW 
smong administrathivfor their new teachers to have had such 


RegvtUess of what teacher-training institu turns may do, in-service 
eduoati^ for clast^m teachers in all aspects of public school educa- 

tuMiia always needed. In mopt systems, dasses are largo and demands 
upon teachers’ energy and time are great. This mski^ it imperative 
to give (he teacher every possible assiatanoe, both in planning and in 
putting mto practice, provisions for the superior child. 

of the most effective means of aiding classroom 
teadiers is to provide a teacher-consultant who visits classes regularly 
Uid« 8 ^ such service is esUblished, the enriiihmont of the superior 
child s education, whethw in Imnuigeneous ot in heterogeneous groups 
must be left to the resources of individual teachers. This does not 
slwa^ produce the beet possible results. The typical pattern for 
providing a teacher-consultant is to appoint a teacher to the position 
for a period of thrre or four years, at the end of which time he returns 

to classroom teething. This insures that be will not get too far away 
from t^ yiewpoint of one who is actively engaged in wor^ directly 
mth diihlr^ PorUand, Oreg., has several ouch people aiding wi(h 
the child projeci. At Passaic, N. J., the supervisor of instruc- 
tion for j^r hi|h *0110010 has a list of superior children in all echools 
^ . T®*?? cloedy with teachers in enruhmMit proviaiona. Lafayette 
Farm, LA. has a roving teadur who visits a few schools to help 
tos^^and smaU groups of children, grouped according to their 
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S*n Di«go, teftdMMXffitdUnI iBAffitoisfl eaae reeoitk,ol 

indiyidiuJ gified duldm w1m> hAvt nmotirtnaj or fod*! adjutmoit 
prohlonik Th« aim k to hdp tiiMe <Mdraa aohieTo m. 

euritj, loakl kdiustment, and improved aoadaok} atafeus, in thal ordar. 
Li moat oaaoe, when the firat two objeodTio have ben adiuT^t than 
ia an aimoat ineTitaUe imiwovmenl in aobcxd aohtevwBMOt.* The 
teadlel^<ooDaultant riaita the olaaeea of eaoh laaat onoe vnrj 

15 daja, and helpe both child and teachera with the ohadk indiaidual 
adjH8tment||iroblema. There ia a budget alk>tmant for buying ma- 
terUla not supplied regularly, and the teacher-oonsultant haa the 
reeiMnaibilify of keeping infortned aa to new m^ariab and reaearoh 
find|nga pertinnt to the laoUema at hai^. He ako haa acoeae to 
aU diepartmenta of the aohool ^tem and can draw upon the reaoureea 
of the inatmetknal aida departmeDt, the guidanoe ami bnlth atfrioee, 
paychologiat^ peychiatrista, and aD departmental auperriatwm. 

Loeal S^mdui. — Many aokwl di^iok hare groupa tlttt atudy iNwt 
achioTBinenta and collect deaeriptive aooounta of anooeoafiil enriohmeDt 
praoticea. Several dktriota iam the reeulta of theae atudieL abng 
with auggeekona for future efforta, 'to adKK)l atafk to hdp/£em in 
thdr work. 

In 1951 the teachers of the Long Beach poWe schoob and their 
mperintendeot began an intenaiTe atudy of the superiOT pupil. Their 
imm e diate goal was to determine i»>w to identify this umI to 
compile some effective practioes in providh^ for hiaoieeda. '' The de- 
liberatfona of the various omnmitieea wwe mimeogra^ied and 
culated among the teadura for tl^ auggeatlmu and oritldama. In 
1952 a pamphlet, ^ Fafy 8up$rior Pwpfl, wia produoed. The oon- 
tente of the publication -are indicated by, die foQowh^ heedinga! 
Definitkm of the Ytry Superior Pufdl, IdmtifieatioQ d the Very 
Superior Pupil, Uee <rf Confident IHta Sheets, Instructional PhM< 
ticea, and Samples of !&irkdunent Flaodeea. 

Similar studies have been made hy the school ayatema of Modesto, 
SmU Barbara and 8u Diago, Calif.j and Paaaaic, N. J. Theto are 
mimei^praphed materiala not avrihbie for gen»al dirtrilmtfon. In^‘ 
dianapolk, IniL, is notewcffthy for the ahun^noe helpful 
it issuea to ito local teachers on aepe^of tha editoational program. 

Wiw’haAopt. — ^In addition to inHMrribe |nograma during 
year, some ayatema provide ftw aaininerworkriiO|ia where, wHhoui the 
distraotkms of busy achod in nnaairm, oonanltanla hdp plan for the 
foDowidgyear. Teachers who wovlc wtdi the Gifted (Md Ptojeel of 
Portland, Oreg.', pul^ adiook do smoh of their preparation during 
the s ummer |or^he diverse aotivitieB tarried tm durmg tha next ediod 
year. Tha Ijod^ Beach, Calif, te a ch e ra who wkh to fatveat%ate the 
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pMfibfiitiss of'flariduiunt msj’ stteod s •ummer workilwp set up 
eq>«oallj to sid them. 

Viatii fp Xkisr Scftoofa.— Qnmts wsbling totohen to t^ce brief 
lesTM of sboenoe for the purpooe of Taikiiig other eohoola (o obeeire 
praotkeo ere poteible b eome fortonsto enm]^ to hare lay 
groupe wiUbg to underwrite each aotiritMa. In Indianapotia, Ind.» 

the Ju^ League helped inetita tea program for ioporior^dron by 

proriding funds fw toachers to q)eDd time b otho' dtiee observing 
pio^wma al^y established. The H. O. Prick Educayonal Com- 
misdon m Pittsburgh, Pa., finances trips by both admimstrators And 
teachers, and during the school year of 1963-64 several Pittsburgh 
educators vinted sdiods in oUier cities to learn about {Hovidons for 
the btdlectually mpteior. 

A 

Guidance Services 

Of primary impcwtaoce to both children and teachers is the necesdty 
for adscinats guidance services. The number of vital deddons made 
by junior h^h school children is evident to aO, and it is the funetbn 
of guidance to see that thoae deciaions are made with full awareness 
Avec^ possible choice and its oonsequenoea. Superior chfldren very 
often^ve a wide range of possible didoes b deriding riiout future 
educational and vocational {dannbg, and should have sympathetic 
oounadbg arailafale whenever need^ 

Teachers must have avrilable all poariUe bformation about thrir 
pnpQa if they are to woric with thrai b dassrocim aitoatbna and to 
hdp thna mtb individual problema. Here agab, the i«iie of the 
teadiers' limited Ume entera the picture, arui it is obvbua that bforma- 
tbn ahould be given to them b the most efficient and mminer. 
An fficoeUent form f(v puttbg adoh data bto the of daasroom 
teachers has been develop^ b Baltbuue, Md. A rlum analysb 
chart for each daas, reproduced a photostatb prooem, ia dis- 
to the teadiers. Thia chart shows, fw pupils b a sevendi 
grade dam, the foOowbg items: former adwri, ehrooriogioal age, 
bteUigenee teat aeore and L Q., rr^ittve pkoement on an L Q. dis- 
tribution chart, and grade placanent .dutributiona for reading and 
arithnidb acmes <m risndanitsod 

It b equally important diat gukbnce personnel have adequate 
bformation labout pupilt when th^ talk with parents. At Haw- 
tbo^ Junior Hi|^ School b Waowatoaa, Wa,, a data sheet was 
devbed which the teach er a can ffiS b quieUy eml gbw to the counselor 
befme an bterview with parenb.* 
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The teacher or counselor who works with adolee<^ts needs to be 
aware of the problems which beset childrra at Uiis age.** Some 
schools, for example, the junior high'sohod m Tucson, Aril., give 
inventory oheoklists to pupils to help in determining the spedal 
problems of adolescence that are oon^nting the pupil body. This 
same school has developed a handbook on guidan^ oounsdhng 
to assist the teachers. 
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Appendix A 

Ldng Beach Public Schools 
Office of €k>unseling and Psychological Services 
^ Confidential Data Sheet— VSP 

School Date 


/ 


Name 

Sex .. 


Birthdftte Grade 


*Index 


T«rt 

M. A. 

I. Q 

Date 










If Oft raoHit tmU 

Test 

Or. Bqifir.or 
peromtfle 

Norm 

Date 

Soore 




Routing 

, 




Arithmetic _ 





Engliah mechAoioa 





Lfuiguage usage.. ...... 





Other 












SpeUinc (local Bpellln|(-ieet) Number right City average. 



BmdMi due. B4^ 

800. fill 

lath. 

Set 

Fonlfn Lng. 

Average mark: 

1961-62 






19fi3-fi8 






106B-4(4. 













*Two moat iMWt tMto. 


46 


t) 

t 
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Spedal abllitiM, if any 


(Afl Mu 


Savmim. jiswai 

ii. Pw. 

Snpvlor. Jinm 

Pb Poor. 


Fmt. 


B^plv. bmgoltr. 

Data of jlrtf enrollment in Long Beaeh adtook 

Private kaaons, if any 

Doee pupil plan to go to ooUegeT WkatooUefef. 


T«a No. VateoUtd. 


Vocational plana, if any ... 

Known gift^ members of family 
Occupation of parents 


Oootf 


Health 

Haa aatkfaptoay ocmfwwioa with pannta bean hddf 
By Coouehir By taaebar 


Date 


Would thia iHiiril be benefited by aoealenthm? Yea ...a No Oommmit: 




INTBRVIBW WITH PUPIL 


Datea 


NEXT BTBP8 RBOOMMBNDBD 


N0TB8 Off FOLLOW-UP 


Datea 


.4:. 
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liiii 




T.v„.r. 



Appendii B 
Modesto Qty Schools 


Vcoy Able Student 


PleMs M»dd«r tb« gtodant io tanu 9 t: 

1. taknt. 

3. ArtMfl latent. 

8. Bodal teadenhip. 

4. CraatiTa iateOiganea. 

6. Addiltonaltateata. 

ft, PtttenaatMa te the abort ftekte. 


Fletae inewt any aoeodotal materitte 
on teparato ditate at Blunt, per* 

tinent enunptee ct the etudant'e woric 
would be bdpfoL 
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Date of tbb report 

Teacher's Qommeot: 

School 

Orm4e 


Date of this report 

Teacher's commeot: 

School 

Grade 

I^te of thk report 

Teacher's comment: 

A 

lit 

School 

Grade 


Data ol this repent * 

Teaolmr's cenninent: 

f 

School 

Grade | 

* 





Appendix G ^ 

Santa Barbara City Schools 

? 

Supplementary Identification of the More 
Gai^ble and Talented Students in the Sec- 
ondary Sdiools 

PleMe flu in only the nntne, grade, and eehocd. Date 

Name Grade Bohool Birthdate Phone 

Father’! nmne Addreee Oeoupation 

Mother’s name Address Oooupation 

Teacher 

The m<»a oapaMe and talented students are: % 

1. Those who are unusually capable soh<daatleaUy, do outstanding work in the 
elaesroo^, have exedlent study haUta wnd organisation, show unusual aptitude 
ii abiUty and adsfovement tests, and are soeiaUy adjusted. (Easily identified.) 

2. Those itudents fdio have potential in general atdlity but who are not so 
performing or idu> have not dei^loped ib sodal rMlma (Usually not eaey to 
spot beoause of emotionsl proUMns, enyiron mental limitations, etc.) 

8. Those studmits idw have speeUle talents in special fields such as art, mivic, 
industrial arti, homemaking, and physioal education. These students may or 
may not show gsneral scholastic abflity. 

WIU you please oomn^t abmtt this particular student in regard to social 
adjustment, irork habits, leadership; etc. 


The folhjwing is a dtecklist of I den tlfl c at i on oharactertetios and abOitiee. 
Please eheek thorn in which this dudent Is outstanding: ^ 

Uni^ial talsnt in art. Wide information ' about many 

Unusual talent in muds. 


Outstanding soelal ^rtltuda. 

.... Superior msdmideal aUlHy. . 

fflioyps sdentlflc ability. 

InteOeetual'ooriodty. 

.>... Voodmlary srfaldi Is picked up . 
naturally. 

CreatlTe Ideas. 

Qulekness to see relations. 

Unusual aUlity in any^areas luti . 

Name of afaiUtiy. 

4 

' 1 


thirty 

.. SsTsral hobMas. 

.' Enjoymmit of reading. 

. Beads eztcittively.' 

. Shows good organisation In wcwk. 
. Grasps new i(bes readily. 

. Thinks logieaUy beyond years. 

. Does abstract thtnHng ^nd gen- 
eralising. 

. Is a leader. 

_ Makes and retains many friends. 



i. I 
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Inti 

BiUiHmtnti. 


NiBM 

■% 

Ofwte 


0. 

H. A. 

L O 

BMdb« 



** 

Nftmt 

Chwto 

Date 

O.P. 






























A 

























— — — 



ArittaMMe 








* - 

- 


^ 










^ 










-r* wm m 











ft 










e»iDieia Miio^ hlilQrj. 










Supplementary Identification of the More Ca- 
pable and Talented Students— High School 


Three eetegoriee of the more oepeble and talented student: 

1, Tboee ed»o are animiaUy Mpable edH^aetioaUy, do oot^aodinf work in the 
elaanoom, have ezeeUeot atwly h«biteaad orgaalaatioo, ehow omwual aptitude 

in ability and aohieir«n«itteeia and are aodallyadjufted. (Eadly idnitified.) 

3. Tluioe stud«ita who have potential in geomU ablUty tnit who are not ao 
performing or edio have not dey^>ped in aoelal realma. (UniaUy not ewy to spot 
because oi emotional problems, cnrirtHuiMntal sto.) 

8. Thosa students who hare ipedlio talents in qiedal fields such as art, mosie, 
creatiTe ddlgn, intedor deocwati^ dance, and the maehonie«| and sotonM fle fields 
Thsm shidmte mow tir may not «Aow prawni odutatUe abOUy. 

C%«ddid uUmi^/hation diaraeltri$de$ 

Oraapa news ideas readily. 

Thinks logically beyond years. 

Does abstract thinking and genoidisinK. 
Is a leader. 

M a ke s and retains many frieiub. 
Unusual talent in art or music. 

Unusual mechanical or soientifio apti- 
tude. 

CreatiTe talent in the dance. 

Shows cre a ti ve talent in desi g nin g and 
inUrkr decorating. 


IntcDectual curk)sity. 

Vocabulary which is gained naturally. 
CreatiTe ideas. 

QuiokiMas to see relationl. 

Wide In/ormation about many things. 
SeTeral hobUes. 

Originality. 

Reads eztensiTely. 

Shows good cwganisation. 

Other oharacteristlos suggested: 


Pleeae Ibt namee of itudanta who you feai ahould be Mfisned. WUl you pleaae 
note by their namee any spectai tatoto In idikdi you fed they ate outstanding. 

Oufetewdrag Hudtnto doing an owMOpd- BtudonU with Uu poUntud but sefic ors 


not sscrksa# up to MUty end need 
* fnfikor hdp. 

* ^ 1. , 

2 a. 

3. a. 

*■ 4. 

8 . 5 . 

«• «. 

7. 7. 

8- ' 8. 


l%adiar*s name 


Date - 

a 



W- 


Identification of the Gifted Students 
' Elementary Schools 

Direotioiu: Id ordtf to save you time, please fill out only the parts which 
are starred (♦). 

*hlaoM Grade Birthdate Tdephone •School 

Father’s name. - Address.... *Ooeupation 

Mother’s name Address •Occupation 

Principal or Teaehw’a Reoommwdation; , , 

We would like you to pick out the students wjio show vnitsuai seholastie or 
social ability, or t^ent in music, art, creative writing, and mechanical activities. 
All of these characteristics will not be found in one child. We are merely • 
seeking your opinion in the beginning survey of those children who you feel are 
outstanding. 

A few identification hints are: 

1. Unusual curi^ty — asks many /luestions. 

2. Comi^etes work quickly and seeks other activities. 

3. Shows interest in several hobby areas. 

4. Reads widely. 

6. Bhows umwual social ability and iMuteahip organintion. 

0. Jm unusually talented in music, art, omtive writing, knowledge- and 
4 perfmmanoe in science. 

7. Is supmior in organisation in sodal studies. 

Please comment below. These eommesits may show either pn^eas or areas 
of needed improvement. If you need extra space, feel free to use the back. 

•His academic growth shows that 


•His social adjustment shows. 


•Special talent in - shows that. 


•Work habits are. 


DO NOT PILL IN BELOW 



AehimamttMt 

Qrada 

Kama 

Cato 

O.A. 

U.JL 

LQ. 

Nmaa 

Daw 

O. P. 

Qmda 






• 






62 



p 




Appendix D 

San Diego City Schools 
Department of Guidance, Psychology Section 

Maturity Rating Scale for Gifted Pupils 


D«t«. 


Name 

Sobool Grade I.Q 

Pat ft ebeok nuork on each line to indicftte your eetimftte of tbe beet answer to 
the question for ibis ehUd. Return to Hden LeHew, Deputment of Guidance, aa 
soon aa possible. 

MATURITY RATING SCALE 

1. Is he interested in bis acboolwoikf 


No iniwwt , V«f7 inlorwtid 

2. Does be show intwest in organised extra-eurrioular activities (as clubs, 
Spouts, orebestra, ete.)T Specify wbioh. 


No intWHt Vwy iBlmitMl 

3. Does be s^w interest in bobUes (other than organised activities)? Specify 
which. 


No tniwwt 

4. How easily doesJie nuJce friends? 


Vwy Intw t od 


NotMdr VwtmNIj 

6. How much leadership id>ility does he have? 

Nodo Vwy Bwh 

6. Does he enjoy games and play srith otlm ehiklren very much on the play- 


ground? 


Novw Ahrayt 

7. How aooq)table is hte behavior, aeoording to ordinary social standards? 


OnaeeoptaMo 


-Vwy aoeaptablo 


08 
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I 


/ 
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8. la hk paraonality attnoUva and pleaaincf 

UBAttnativ* ^ Vvyattovatlv* 

0. How wdl do«a h« miodf 

Nvw Ahrai* 

10. la he aoelaHy withdrawn or oatfoiBff 

ja 

WttMvwa Ovt9^ 

A. How doea ha q>et>d hk lainra time In aohoolT 

B. How doea he qMid hk Msure time outaida of adKxdt (Exeept aa covered 

in qtieatk>na 3 ami 8 idwve) 

G. What nervona manii«kima, if doea he 

D. To what otMit k hk bdiavior typleld of hk eez gixK 4 )t 

£. What typea of behavior doea he ahow when he k fruetrated, doeen’t get 

hk way, or k hurt or dkeppotntedT 

% 


mm 
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Appoidix £ 

. Niched School, ETanston, 111. 

Groop Qawfflwttoo 

— A.. or birth.., 

Addrsif. - ......... PboM 


Reetnt Uti r*$*UU (inditds dot*) 



* 


Tot Math. 

% Prat. 

Baad.O0B9. 

V 


Or. 


Tmid. 

Tat. Aca. 

L Q. 

E.Q. 

8 
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. 




8 















** 




R oooninwnc tottoM ot prevtoua t«Mha«: 
AitHodt In mathtmatki 


f Kteoaaadi^ad gxoap piMamant. 

Addttkmal lamarka 

8ebo(d 

Teaehar’i name. 

Data. 



Attituda in mathamatka 

fiaemmandad groop plaoaoMnt. 

Additional ramaria .... 

* 

Attituda in mathamatioa 

Raaommandad yoop i^aaamant. 
AddltioDalrHM(ks..v 


Attituda in mathanurttoa.. 
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Appendix F 

V Passaic City Schools, Passaic, N. J. 

The Good Teacher of the Mentally Gifted 


A. Is alert to the total problem: 

1 Has a complete undOTtanding the IdcoUfloaUcD ot the gifted. 

2. Has an awareness oi the |m>blems en^unt^ed by the gifted. 

3. Is aware of tl^ perswality adji»tiTOfit neatk of the gifted, thus enooiirag. 

ing good menial health and rich eodal Uving. 

4. Fe^ mspoE^ble to c h al leng e and cte?elop the maximum talents erf the 

tup«i(w child few ibe bmeflt 

a. llie liktiTidual’s happir^sa 

b. The eommunity welfare. 

c. The survival <rf ctenocwacy through the development erf intelligent 

leadmi and eweative pefsonalitkis. 

B. Poseaeeea these su R^l or paraoDAlitj traits: 

1 Must be 

a. Vibrant. . ^ 

b. SeztfitiTe. 


o. HumMe. 

d. EothuaiMtie. 

e. Pleasant. 

f. Enoouraglng. 

g. Ad^table and flexlUe. 


fntereaU. 
d. Good mental health. ' 


Mu^ have: 

a. Sense of humor. 

b. C^ositj. 

e. Many and varied 




C. 



J 


a An abiding love at ehiklren. 
f. Ability to share the Iqlanets of others. 

Has attained reoogniaed profea^onal stsoding through 

1. Expwienee with sU types of ehUdren / . 

2. Intelleetual ability. 

3. Superior knowledge of subjeet mattm. ^ 

4. Ability to gui(to mid counsel, not dcKninate. ^ 

ft. Ability to sAiiwulst^ and ohsUwige pupl^ « 

ft. Disorimination in setting gosla 

7. Underst^lijl^ of the ehild’s riewpoint in order to foetor suoceaaful 

te a eb e r :j^pH planning. 

8. Esta blishme nt of puidl-taaeber rsp^tort and pui^impil rai^xoi. 

9. Ha ndlin g human relattonshlpa 

10. Skill in stimulstinf groii|yfflleraetkm and partiwi^tlon. 

11 . Intereet in {wofearional growth. 


Nora.— AJtho^b 
. / CUM. 


IteM attrftmw epptj (0 aD 


UWJSM 


tsMhwefms 
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Appendix G 

Hawthorne Junior Hi^ School 

J 

Teacher’s Report for Homeroom Adviser and 
Parent Conference 


To 

Dm* Rubjofl " 

Kindly ^ th« oorreot rMlag ci the tmiU th*t you fed you can evaluate and 
oonneot al! dot* In eadi Motioo 

*> ■< 

Achierttnent: 

1. Indivltfcial rating aooordinf to al^ility. 

2. lutirklual rating aooording to 

standard. 

1. lotmiM in aubjeet fidd 

4. 8tndy«blta 

5. Ai^roximaie mark . 

• 6 . 


Emotional and aodal maturity : 

1. Conovn for the weKare of otbera.. 

2. Respect tor property right* 

8. Behavior toward the opposite sex . 

4- R«*dloeai to aeoept caritickm 

8- Partks^iatkMi ih daae aMlrlty....'. 

6. Response to authority 

7. C^i^y f<» hard work. 

8. Pranpt In completing aadgnment* 

9. Pran|H in keeping appdntmeDU. . 

10 


Physical status: 

1- Nervoosnea*.. 

2 . BtoggUuMae ... 

J. I n a d e quat e mi 

4. Poocpoatura. 

5. D t fllq ql t y in epcaking 

8 . Hearing defect- 

7. EyeMraia 

8 . 

AddHimtal comments 


• i TirmhU NMemtU Nat meOoaabk 




Due 


Signed. 


1 " 
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